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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronvenr. } 

L gp owt is now at a stationary epoch. The 

shapes and styles are. fully developed, and 
we have only to tell you what is most worn, and 
to note, by the way, certain eccentricities. At 
this moment people are most interested in dress- 
es for travelling and the sea-side, which are often 
the same. At the sea-shore, however, there are 
always some that are wholly special; for instance, 
those in which red predominates. Whole dress- 
es are made this summer of that Turkey red 
which last season was used for children and little 
girls, and which is this year adopted by young 
girls and youthful married ladies, either for the 
whole costume, with trimmings of white lace or 
embroidery, or for 
ample  garnitures, 
combined with éeru 
or white 
batiste. 
cloth 


also 


linen or 
Large red 
jackets are 
seen, There 
fear at the 
sea-side of the con- 
spicuous or strik- 
ing, which is for- 
sworn at the even- 
ing entertainments 
at the casinoes. 
There elegance re- 
sumes its sway, and 
there is a brilliant 


18 no 


display of silk 
gauzes and em- 
broidered muslin, 


We will cite a few 
of these, which, 
while being very 
dressy, are not ver- 
itable ball toilettes. 

First, a skirt of 
lilac Surah, trim- 
med on the bottom 


with two narrow 

pleated _flounces, . - 

surmounted by a PIU 

flounce of Scotch sy 
THAW 
He 


guipure four inches 
wide, which is set 
on plain ; then come 
two more harrow 
pleated _flounces, 
over which falls a 
deep flounce of 
Scotch guipure, cov- 
ering the skirt to 
the broad pleated 
scarf of lilae Surah, 


cia” 
arn 


which is fastened 
behind, forming 
poufs. Jacket of 
Scotch guipure, 


lined with lilac Su- 
rah, forming a 
transparency, and 
trimmed with loops 
of lilac satin. 
Another dress is 
of cream white moi- 
ré and) satin, trim- 
med. with flounces 
of embroidered silk 
muslin, The sleeves 
are ali of silk mus- 
lin, lightly embroid- 
ered, and showing 
the arm through the 
transparency. As 
a type of the high- 
est elegance, we 
will cite an evening 
dress, the skirt of 
which was entirely 
of mauve lilac tulle, 
strewn with . clus- 
ters of mauve li- 
lacs, which looked 
as though they had , ~ 
been flung on the 
skirt, and fastened 
there with pale blue 
satin ribbon. The 
effect was original 
and charming. Cor- 
sage of mauve lilac 
moiré, with draper- 
ies of tulle, and 
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Fig. 1.—Saruy. Suran Dress anp Gauze anp Lace 
Mantie.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Figs. 26 and 27, 
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on the shoulder a spray of lilacs fastened with 
blue ribbon. With these full-dress toilettes a 
profusion of blooms is worn very far back on 
the shoulder. These are usually small flowers, 
with long flexible stems, which fall almost as 
much over the back as the front of the corsage. 

For morning and travelling dresses, vests are 
still somewhat worn, which are sometimes con- 
venient. The waist is open at the top, so as to 
show the upper part of the vest, forming a plas- 
tron; then at the bottom the basques are cut 
away, so as to let the lower part of the vest come 
two or three fingers below, precisely like those 
worn by men in the beginning of the present cen- 
| tury. With a costume of light brown limousine, 
| the vest is very pretty when made of garnet vel- 
vet; with a darker dress, white cashmere is ef- 
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ription see Supplement, No, VIIL., 





Fig. 2.—PLain anp ALGERIAN- 
sTRIPED Woot. Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


fective. It is of course understood that the part 
of the vest that comes below the basque is sloped 
up on the sides. 

For high-necked dresses, standing collars are 
always covered with guipure or lace laid on flat, 
similar to that used for the trimming of the dress, 
which does not dispense with the inside pleat- 
ing, or ruche, any more than the bottom of the 
sleeves, which are furnished with a broad cuff of 
lace or guipure. White or black lace, English 
or open-work embroidery, and imitation guipures, 
from the rich point de Venise to the modest 
Irish guipure, are the obligatory trimmings of all 
dresses. 

Fewer ombré stuffs are seen, or rather they are 
little worn, save for accessories of the toilette, 


such as parasols, ete, Glacé silks are now more 








Fig. 3.—Satin Suran Dress anp Gauze anD Lace 
MantLe.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description sée Supplement, No. VIIL, 

Figs. 26 and 27. 
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in vogue. Trimmings, scarfs, etc., are piped with 
a bright color, which outlines and brightens the 
toilette. 

For the sea-shore and country promenades, long 
cashmere mantles are worn, in which it is possible 


to wrap one’s self up in case of need. We have 
seen one of brile cafi cashmere, lined throughout 
with silk brocaded with small checks a third of 


an inch in size, of straw-color and café, which was 
stylish and elegant Tussore is the 
favorite material, and large capes and wrappings 
are made of it. 

For lingerie, Marie 
lars, and immense b of ribbon loops are 
still in favor, Among all these 
fichus that appeared t 
to wear with open di 


For dusters, 


Antoinette c« 


nches 


llars, large col 
we have seen 


» us simple and convenient 


sses, abd which were espe 
cially suited to 
young g The 
body of the fichu is 
of fine muslin, and 


is fastened behind; 
this is edged at the 
top with a ruche of 
dotted tulle | 
scalloped ; in front, 


finely 


a plastron of dotted 


tulle is fastened to 


the ruche by five 
rows of fine close 
shirring. Of course 
the muslin is cut 
away under the 
plastron. Pretty 


high collars are also 
made of three box- 
pleated or gathered 
bands of tulle, or 
of muslin finely 
scalloped, and but- 
ton - stitched 
with various colors, 


hole 


such as red, blue, 
and rust; this must 
match the dress, in 
conformity with the 
prevailing law. For 
a revers to be worn 
with this 
there is 


ruc he, 
one com- 
posed of three tabs 


finely pleated, and 


about four inches 
wide ; these tabs 
are edged all around 
with lace two jin- 
gers wide, and fall 
one over the oth- 
er, slightly overlap- 
ping each other, 
with the habitual 
cravat bow at the 
throat. 

Fancy jewelry is 
still the rage. Owls’ 
heads with diamond 
or ruby eyes are 
very much worn; 


and also, which are 
much 
ful, tiny birds sway- 


more grace 


ing on a gold hoop 





These make charm- 
ing ear-rings. Then 
] 


there are c 





Mavs Ol 
necklaces thrown 
around the neck, 
and partly over the 


Ss, modelled 
the 


over which 


shoulde I 
after 


girdles, 


t . 
antique 


is suspended an an 
cient medal, a cross, 
or an old re iquary,. 
For childve n, the 
English 
still predominate 
Those two to 
six years old 
blouses of 
wool or white pique 
These with 
a round collar, aré 


fashions 


from 
weal 
fancy 
blouse S, 
straight, flowing, 
and plain in front, 
while the 
pleated or 
ed. A belt or sash 
is passed through 


back is 


gather 
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the pleats, and tied at the side. A kilt skirt fast- 
ened at the belt completes the costume. If the 
dress is of piqué, it may be trimmed with em- 
broidery, coarse guipure, etc., and even with a 
mixture of colors, generally blue and red. Lads 
wear coats and jackets precisely like their fa- 
thers, buttoned to the throat with cut steel but- 
tons, which are used both for these and for 
fancy costumes. EMELINE RayMonp. 
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No. 94 of Harrrr’s YOUNG PEOPLY, éssued 
August 16, contains the first chapter of “ Penel- 
ope,” a new serial story for girls, written by Mrs, 
JOHN LILLE and illustrated by ABBEY. Jt also 
contains Chapter ITI. of “ Vim and Tip,” the new 
story by the author of “ Toby Tyler” ; 
article on Poison-[vy, how to distinguish tt, and 
how to escape the effects of its poison ; achat about 
Philately that will interest stamp-collectors ; “ How 
a Buoy Saved the Boys,” and “ The Little Dog- 
Catcher” ; short stories by MATTHEW WHITE, 
Jun., and Mrs. MARry D. BRINE; desides many 
other attractions, 


a timely 


CLOTHED AND IN HER RIGHT 
MIND. 

THING in the fashion, it is not to be 
A gainsaid, has a certain loveliness to 
accustomed eyes, however inherently ugly 
it may be in itself. And probably it is to 
those accustomed eyes that it owes much 
of whatever charm it bas, sharing that plea- 
santness with nearly all objects that have 
acquired familiarity, the familiarity making 
them, as it were, a part of ourselves, Thus 
we see every fashion in its turn thought the 
loveliest that has been devised, until it is 
dethroned by another, as likely as not its 
opposite. 

Those gowns, still within the memory of 
woman, made of two breadths and two gores 
and a ruffle, were satisfactory and unsur- 
passable during their reign to the same wo- 
men who admired equally on their daugh- 
ters at a later day gowns with nine breadths 
and no gores and no ruffle. Women whose 
faces had been “lost down a Leghorn lane” 
in the old scoop and scuttle shapes of bon- 
nets have wondered, when wearing a fan- 
chon consisting of little more than a bunch 
of flowers and strings, how they could have 
so disfigured themselves in their “ caléches” 
and “ pokes,” and are now beginning to ask 
themselves again if the flower bonnets and 
fanchons and turban hats are not a little 
brazen, and if true feminine modesty does 
not shine best in the recesses of a last-cen- 
tury style. 

Yesterday we thought the height of ele- 
gance was to be found in an imperial skirt 
yards and yards around, till every woman 
looked like a walking Tun of Heidelberg ; 
to-day our idea of grace is to be slim and 
supple as a snake, knowing we are right 
this time, because obedient to the laws of 
high art, flattering ourselves, therefore, on 
the growth implied in being right, and 
trembling nevertheless lest our mistresses 
should order out the crinoline once again. 
Yesterday, too, there was no need of a street- 
cleaning department—style could go no fur- 
ther than in the trains which did the street- 
sweeping so effectually and well; to-day so 
superior is the short dress found that a lady 
in the street with a train on would be con- 
scious of exciting disagreeable remark, and 
would feel herself as unclean as all the 
dusty particles that follow her balayeuse, 
while another, holding up her obsolete train 
with her left forefinger in its strap, would 
be afraid of some cry of the gamins compar- 
ing her to the monkeys in the menagerie. 
Yesterday our sleeves fitted closely to the 
wrist, with a lisse ruching and a two-but- 
ton glove; to-day we are happy in sleeves 
half up the arm, with hanging falls of lace, 
and gloves of countless buttons. Yesterday 
we caught our deaths in thin-soled slippers 
daintily laced over instep and ankle; to- 
day we tread earth under foot, conquerors 
of cold and damp, in thick soles and high 
heels. Yesterday, in close linen collars, we 
should have felt like masqueraders had we 
put on the fantastic lace throat gear of to- 
day. To-morrow-—who dares say what we 
mey look like to-morrow? Whatever it is, 
be sure we shall consider it the top of all 
hecomingness, shall be satisfied with it, and 
shall be discontented, if not unhappy, should 
we fail to attain its full development as we 
see it on some more fortunate woman, 

Well, all these changes are not the result 
of idle whim, folly, love of novelty, as the 
superficial thinker might assert. One thing 
grows out of another. A recognized need 
creates a demand that is answered—the de- 
mand of the eye as much as the demand of 
the body; the new fashion is therefore real- 





ly the result of an intellectual process, and 
the lovely damsel, clad in her fine linen of 
the latest and most astounding cut, is not 
decked with a string of caprices, but is 
clothed and in her right mind. We may see 
the intellectual part of the process going on 
now, where house-furnishing takes up a past 
period ; the ladies who sit with such furnish- 
ing around them find no dress quite so well 
adapted to their surroundings as that of a 
kindred period to the one in which their 
chairs and tables took shape; and fashion, 
with a large intelligence, as if it realized 
that that very age was one where new 
French and old English and just-discovered 
Chinese all mingled their beauties, allows a 
corresponding latitude—allows the quaint 
toilette of which the scoop hat is a part, the 
esthetic, the Parisian, and lays down no 
more absolute dictum than that one shall do 
much as one pleases, provided that good 
taste receives no glaring outrage in the 
premises. 

But even if fashion were a capricious 
queen, enforcing rapid changes to suit the 
whim of her amusement, there would always 
be numbers receiving benefit from her chan- 
ging fancy. For the greater part of us who 
pay attention to fashion’s decrees, in the 
present era of inexpensive dress goods, the 
style does not change much before the gar- 
ment needs change; we could not wear it 
further as it is; it would have to be remade 
erelong. And so it is quite as well to re- 
model it, all the more as we are fairly weary 
of the outlines that have presented them- 
selves at every turn for a season, so long a 
season that they are almost stamped upon 
our eyeballs when we close the lids, and 
make us welcome anything in reason for va- 
riety. If we have not the means freely to 
hire the remodelling of the old garment or 
the making of the new one, we have usual- 
ly taken pains to teach ourselves the art of 
doing it, or the one Jack-at-all-trades in the 
family knows by intuition how to catch the 
leading feature of the style; eo that on the 
whole the fact of spending a little more time 
than we should spend otherwise indicates 
all our loss. And if we have the means to 
hire, then our loss is the gain of the myriad 
workwomen whose needles and scissors are 
their only weapons in their fight with the 
world, and who have to thank the changing 
fashions for the breath between their teeth. 
So that, as everywhere in the great inter- 
change of society, provision for the luxuries 
of one class meets the necessities of another, 
and the sad woman, who never ean afford 
to change the cut of her indestructible al- 
paca, blesses Heaven every year when the 
order comes from Paris that one must not 
put new cloth to old garments. 





BENDING THE TWIG. 


F the children could issue their Decla- 

ration of Rights, it would doubtless be 
found to contain a statement of their claim 
to acquire and dispose of property without 
the unjust interference of power. That is 
to say, they would demand the spending of 
their spending money, or the opportunity of 
saving it, as should seem to them best. And 
the claim would be as just and reasonable as 
those which their great-grandfathers stated 
in their Declaration of Rights, and for which 
they went to war a hundred years ago. 

One of the great difficulties of life is the 
wise spending of money, . It demands train- 
ed faculties and much strength of character. 
Is it reasonable, then, to expect of young 
men and women that they shall be prudent 
and judicious in expenditure, when as boys 
and girls they had no income and no prac- 
tice? It is the theory of most parents that 
their children have all that they should rea- 
sonably desire, since it is all that the pater- 
nal purse can afford ; liberal comforts, many 
luxuries; and that to give them money 
which they would of course waste is an un- 
justifiable indulgence and extravagance. 

But few parents understand the vast edu- 
eating power of responsibility, or the wis- 
dom of laying the necessity of choice and 
decision upon children from the very begin- 
ning of their power of choice and decision. 
Of course they will make mistakes, and 
these very mistakes teach them as no admo- 
nition or example can do. Every intelligent 
child of six or seven years of age, being given 
the control of his spending money, whether 
it be a penny a week or a shilling, will at 
first buy what he does not want, and bewail 
the absence of the thing he did desire. But 
presently his blunders will have taught him 
a balancing of claims, a deliberation of 
choice, of which he could not otherwise have 
seen the necessity. " He will begin to save 
his pennies, because he sees that shillings 
buy something better worth having. And 
the little headlong prodigal will have start- 
ed on the road to thrift and prosperity al- 
most before he knows the meaning of the 
words. 

But that this sense of ownership may do 
its work it is essential that the allowance 
should be fixed, the limit within which it 





may be spent clearly understood, and good 
advice withheld except when it is asked for. 
And as the children grow older, the sum al- 
lotted them should be increased, till it cov- 
ers all their personal expenditure. Ethel 
at fifteen should be as competent to buy 
her stockings, gloves, ribbons, under-clothes, 
even her dresses, so far as quality and price 
are concerned, as her mother. And she will 
be, if she began purchasing her toys and 
pencils at six. But she must be rigorously 
held to the logic of her mistakes. If she 
buy tasteless and flimsy things, she must 
pay the penalty of wearing them or of going 
without. Next time her chastened choice 
will not betray her. Or, if Jack buy a 
worthless jackknife, or a mongrel puppy, or 
a shoddy coat, and must abide by his bar- 
gain, he has bought with them an experi- 
ence which makes it cheap. 

But precept and practice will go for noth- 
ing unless the law is absolute that there 
shall be no parental alms-giving. It will be 
so hard for mamma to see the girls in shab- 
by gloves and soiled hair-ribbons, because 
they have inconsiderately apportioned their 
month’s inheritance, that dainty parcels 
will be apt to find their way to the bureau 
drawers, or small advances to offer them- 
selves from her kindly purse. Or it will 
seem such a creditable taste in the boys to 
want that microscope, and to be so eager to 
study entomology, although they have spent 
the price of the microscope in a bicycle, that 
the fascinating instrument is very likely to 
appear in their room. And by this tender 
and cruel generosity all the foree of their 
experience will be wasted. Unless effect is 
to follow cause, what discipline can there 
be? The law bears hard only on those who 
infringe it, and to the end that they may 
not again transgress. 

Besides the prudence which this sense of 
ownership develops, it begets a self-respect 
as well. The habit of teasing for money or 
for gifts is a form of beggary, and, like all 
beggary, degrading. The child feels, al- 
though he does not reason, that he has a 
right to certain possessions at the hands of 
his parents. They are, to him, sources of 
unlimited supply, and if his demand is re- 
fused, he is apt to feel resentful and de- 
frauded. But if he is told that just such a 
sum, and no more, can be afforded for his 
little pleasures, and that he may choose him- 
self what that shall buy, he will be rich 
with half the money which would have 
seemed niggardly had it been spent for him. 
There is a sweet reasonableness about chil- 
dren, and a self-respect that springs up vig- 
orous when they are respected. And of all 
forms of trust none is so flattering as that 
which confides the use of money, for it im- 
plies in the receiver judgment, prudence, 
honesty, and honor. 





VISITING. 

N° term admits of a wider interpretation than 

this; no subject is capable of a greater num- 
ber of subdivisions. The matter of formal visit- 
ing has led to the writing of innumerable books. 
The decay of social visiting is a cause of regret 
to all the old-fashioned people who remember 
how agreeable it was. The constant effort to 
make the two divisions shake hands, to add so- 
ciability to our formality, and to cover all the 
forced conditions of a rapidly growing and con- 
stantly changing society—these are the easily be- 
setting difficulties of a difficult subject. 

The original plan of an “ acquaintance” was to 
leave a card once a year on all one’s friends per- 
sonally, with the hope and the remote expecta- 
tion of finding two out of three at home. When 
society was smaller, this was possible ; but it soon 
grew to be improbable, particularly in large cities. 
This finally led to the selection of a reception day, 
which held good all winter. That became im- 
possible to busy people, and was narrowed down 
to four Tuesdays in one month; that resolved it- 
self into one five-o’clock tea, and if a lady got lame, 
lazy, or luxurious, even the last easy method of 
receiving one’s friends became too much, and 
cards were sent in an envelope. 

Now, according to the strict rules of etiquette, 
one card left at the door, or one sent in an envel- 
ope by post, continues the acquaintance. Wecan 
never know what exigencies of work, what sud- 
den pressure of calamity, what stern necessity 
for economy, may prompt a lady to give up her 
visiting for a whole winter. Even when there is 
no apparent cause, society must ask no questions, 
but must acquiesce in the most good-natured 
view of a subject. 

Still, we are not pleased if we receive Mrs. 
Brown’s card by post, and our next neighbor re- 
ceives a personal visit from her. We all wish to 
be the recipient of the visit. Therefore, unless a 
lady can call on all her formal acquaintances, 
she had better call personally on none. 

If she gives one reception a year, and invites 
all her friends, she is then at liberty to refrain 
from either calling or sending a card, unless they 
have invited her to a wedding, or a dinner or 
lunch, or a christening—some very particular in- 
vitation which she must return by an early per- 
sonal call. The very formal and punctilious say 
within a week, but that is often quite impossible, 

And if a lady have a day, it is rude to ignore 
that fact. One should be particular to call on 
that day. 

And here another complication comes in. If 





a lady have four Thursdays in January, and sev- 
eral dozens of ladies have also four Thursdays in 
January, it may be impossible to reach all the 
ladies who receive Thursdays in January. There 
is nothing for it, then, but to good-naturedly apol- 
ogize, and to regret that calling hours are now 
reduced to between four and six in large cities. 

Some people who have been keeping up socie- 
ty for many years get swamped with acquaint- 
ances. If they hope to do anything else in the 
world but to drive around in a carriage and to 
leave cards, they must exonerate themselves from 
blame by giving a reception, having a day or an 
evening for receiving, and then trust to the good 
nature of society, or its forgetfulness, which is 
about the same thing, to excuse them. 

Happy those ladies who can devote an evening 
a week to their friends, That washes out the 
score on the social slate very neatly, besides giv- 
ing all one’s friends a chance at spending a very 
agreeable hour in the society which always gath- 
ers around a hospitable lamp. 

The dangers of this kind of hospitality are that 
it is abused by bores, who are too apt to congre- 
gate in numbers, and to wear out the lady of the 
house by using her parlor as a spot where they 
are safe from the rain and cold, and free to be- 
stow their tediousness on anybody, as she can not 
turn them out, Also, the constantly recurring 
invitations which come to a lady for her reception 
evening, and which she would occasionally like 
to accept. It requires a good deal of unselfish- 
ness to give up an evening a week to one’s friends, 
some of whom forget, some of whom go elsewhere, 
some of whom come too often; and a lady often 
gives up her own pleasure in going out, and spends 
the evening alone, none of the ‘“many-headed” 
having concluded to spend the evening with her. 
These are the drawbacks to an “evening at 
home.” However, it is a very laudable custom, 
and one which we wish were more common in 
large cities than it is. 

No one can forget the eloquent testimonials of 
Horace Walpole and other men of refinement to 
the evening receptions of the Misses Berry, in 
London, kept up as they were for sixty years. 

But from the trials of those who have too much 
visiting to do, we turn to those who have all the 
means and appliances of visiting, and nobody to 
visit. 

The young married woman who comes to New 
York or to any large city to live often passes 
years of loneliness before she has made her ac- 
quaintances. She is properly introduced, we will 
say, by her mother-in-law, and then, after a round 
of visits, in which she has but perhaps imper- 
fectly apprehended the positions and names of 
people, she has a long illness, or goes into mourn- 
ing, or the cares of the nursery surround her, and 
she is shut out from society until it has forgotten 
her, and when she is ready to emerge, it is diffi- 
cult for her to find her place again in the visiting 
book. If she is energetic and clever, she sur- 
mounts this difficulty by giving a tea, or a series 
of receptions, getting herself put on all sorts of 
fashionable charities and committees, by making 
herself of use in society in some agreeable way, 
and she thus very soon picks up her dropped 
stitches, 

But many young women are without the cour- 
age and tact to do this thing. They wait, ex- 
pecting that society will find them out, and tak- 
ing them up, do all the work, and leave them to 
accept or deny civilities as they please. This so- 
ciety never does. It has too much on its hands. 
A few very conspicuously beautiful or gifted wo- 
men may occasionally receive such favors, but 
these are not for the rank and file. 

Every young woman, who has the time and 
strength, should try to make at least one person- 
al visit to those who are older than herself, and 
she should have a great deal of charity in the 
matter of the return visit. Of course one has a 
right to observe if her visit is constantly ignored, 
and she should not press herself upon a cold or 
indifferent acquaintance, but she should be “ slow 
to wrath,” and if she is once invited to a lady’s 
house, it is equal to a dozen calls in the intention 
of civility. 

It is proper to call in person, to leave or to 
send a card, after an acquaintance has lost a 
friend, after an engagement is announced, after 
a marriage has taken place, after a return from 
Europe, and after, as we have said, an invitation. 
But as society grows, as we have said, larger and 
larger, the first four are excused. The omission 
is not noticed, because every one sees the impos- 
sibility. 

Most ladies shut their doors now in great cities 
except on their “days.” In this way alone can 
they hope to have any time for their own individ- 
ual tastes, be they what they may—china paint- 
ing, authorship, embroidery, or music. So the 
formal visiting gets to be a mere matter of card- 
leaving, and the witty author who suggested that 
there should be a “ clearing-house for cards,” and 
hailed the Casino at Newport as a good institu- 
tion for the same, was not without genius, One 
hates to lose time in this world in greasing the 
machinery, and the formal perfunctory business 
of card-leaving is little else. 

Could we all have abundant leisure, and be sure 
to find our friends at home, what more agreeable 
business than visiting? To wander from one 
agreeable interior to another, to talk a little harm- 
less gossip, to hear the last mot, the best piece of 
news, to see one’s friends, their children, and their 
stranger within the gates—all this is charming. 
It is the Utopia of society; it is the apotheosis 
of visiting. 

Unfortunately it is impossible. There may be 
here and there a person of such exalted leisure 
that he can keep his account in society in one of 
those purple satin books marked “ Visites,” and 
make the proper entries every day under the 
heads of “ Name, Address, Received, Returned, 
Reception,” but he is such a rara avis that we 
can hardly describe him as one of a class. 

Certain rules are, however, inevitable. A first 
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call from a new acquaintance should be quickly 
returned. These are formal calls, and should be 
made in person, between the hours of four and 
six in New York. Every city has, however, its 
own hours for receiving. 

When calling on several ladies in one family, 
a card should be left for each. In the first call 
of the season, the lady leaves her own card, and 
those of her husband, sons, and daughters. 

Some ladies who are at home, and would like 
to see their friends, deny themselves, as they fear 
that the friend who is making a round of formal 
calls does not wish to get in. This seems rather 
forced, as every lady knows that she has a right 
to leave her eard without asking for the lady if 
there is any reason why she can not well go in. 

When the ladies of the family are receiving, 
the cards for the gentlemen and of the gentlemen 
are left on the hall table. 

Strangers staying in town who wish to be called 
on should send their cards by post, with address 
attached, to those whom they would like to see. 

There is no necessity of calling after a tea or 
general reception, if one has attended the festiv- 
ity, or has left or sent a card on that day. 

For reception days a lady wears a plain dark 
rich dress, taking care not to be overdressed. She 
rises when her visitors enter, and is careful to 
seat her friends, so that she can have a word with 
each, If this is impossible, she keeps her eye on 
the late arrivals, to be sure to speak to every one. 
She is to be forgiven if she pays more attention 
to the aged, to some distinguished stranger, or to 
some one who has the greater claim of misfor- 
tune, or of a modest and shrinking temperament, 
than to the young, gay, fashionable, and rich. If 
a lady is not sure that she is known by sight to 
her hostess, she should not fail to pronounce her 
own name. Many ladies send their cards to 
the young brides who have come into a friend’s 
family, and yet are without personal acquaint- 
ance. Many, alas! forget faces, so that a name 
quickly pronounced is a help. In the event of an 
exchange of calls between two ladies who have 
never met (and this has gone on for years in New 
York, sometimes until death has removed one for- 
ever), they should take an early opportunity of 
speaking to each other at some friend’s house ; 
the younger should approach the elder and intro- 
duce herself; it is always regarded as a kind- 
ness ; or the one who has received the first atten- 
tion should be the first to speak. 

It is well always to leave a card in the hall, 
even if one is received, as it assists the lady’s 
memory in her attempts to return these civilities. 
Cards of condolence must be returned by a mourn- 
ing card sent in an envelope at such reasonable 
time after the death of a relative as one can de- 
termine to again take up the business of society. 

When the separate card of a lady is left, with 
her reception day printed in one corner, two cards 
of her husband should be left, one for the lady, 
the other for the master of the house. But after 
the first call of the season, it is not necessary to 
leave the husband’s card, except after a dinner 
invitation. 

There should be a card with the joint names 
of husband and wife, as “ Dr. and Mrs. Brown,” 
to leave as a card of condolence or of congratu- 
lation, or upon strangers, or upon the newly mar- 
ried. This is a great convenience. 

These cards are used also for the “P. P. C.,” 
and can be inclosed in an envelope and sent by 
post. 

Society is rapidly getting over all such absurd- 
ities as the objecting to sending cards or invita- 
tions by post. In Europe, where etiquette and 
hospitality have been reduced to a system, it is 
always done. 

But every lady will try, and will probably sue- 
ceed, in making one or two informal calls of a win- 
ter on intimate friends. These calls, which can be 
made in the plainest dress, and in the morning, 
are certainly the most agreeable and the most 
flattering. Ceremonious visits are merely the ma- 
chinery by which an acquaintance is kept up with 
a circle too large for social visiting. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN BONNETS. 

NHE taste for picturesque dressing continues 
T to manifest itself in the increased size and 
quaint shapes of the bonnets imported for au- 
tumn and winter, Large poke bonnets with high 
tapering crowns form the bulk of the first im- 
portations of felt, beaver, and plush bonnets ; the 
round hats are also large and in picturesque ir- 
regular shapes; there are, however, some small 
bonnets and small round hats shown, though 
these are not nearly so small as those worn last 
winter. For plain bonnets, felt, which was dis- 
carded last year, is revived, especially for small 
bonnets that will be almost concealed by trim- 
mings of plush and feathers. Larger bonnets 
are of the new napped felt brushed smooth and 
glossy, with the brim left unbrushed to make it 
look like fur or plush. The fronts of pokes are 
high and narrow, or else they are rolled back 
along the entire edge; the crowns are mostly in 
Mother Hubbard shapes. There are also the 
Bernhardt pokes so popular during the sum- 
mer, with the back of the crown turned up, and a 
projecting front that may be worn down on the 
forehead, or high above it, according to the wear- 
er’s pleasure. Smooth beaver or napped felt 
pokes have sometimes a border of clipped ostrich 
feathers woven in the brim. Plush poke bonnets 
have smooth crowns, while the entire brims, inside 
and out, are brushed to show the deep pile, and 
sometimes the brim is striped in two tones of one 
color ; again, there are black crowns with the brim 
of bronze, old gold, or drab, or a brown crown 
with écru brim, etc. The felt, plush, and beaver 
bonnets come in bronze, olive, and myrtle green, 
several shades of red and of brown, with drab, 
black, and white. Small capotes and also small 
pokes are shown in similar colors made of smooth 





felt with “ brush-beaver” brims—the name deal- 
ers give to the furry-looking beavers. The Ra- 
bagas or coronet front is seen on many capotes, 
while others are turned up with the square re- 
vers seen on Bolero hats. Among the large hats 
the most graceful are the Longchamps, of which 
an illustration was given in Bazar No, 82, Vol. 
XIV. This is shown in felt, with its upturned 
brim faced with plush, feathers, or velvet, and a 
tuft of short plumes falling toward the front from 
the crown. The Bolero is another familiar shape, 
with a straight brim turned up squarely all around, 
and the upturned edge covered with drooping 
lace or beaded fringe. The newest Gainsboroughs 
and the peasant shapes have very slender crowns 
tapering almost to a point. English walking 
hats are also heightened in the crowns, but these 
are not largely imported, as they are merely neat 
and jaunty, while the fancy at present is for noth- 
ing that is not picturesque. 


FEATHERS, 


The new hats will be laden with plumage al- 
most to the exclusion of flowers. Ostrich tips, 
demi-long feathers, and the long plumes very 
much curled are the first choice. The tips may 
be all of one tint, or shaded through several tones 
of one color, and will be made to surround the 
crown and curl outward from it on round hats, 
while on pokes they are massed in a cluster on 
one side, Stylish long plumes are so thick that 
the single long feather is not sufficient, hence 
they are “ pieced” under the quill in order to 
make them full and long. Fancy feathers are 
made up in various designs to match the glacé 
and shaded plushes with which they are com- 
bined. To make up the feather ornaments boxes 
of birds are imported, the feathers are stripped 
from their wings and breasts, and are pasted to- 
gether in bands and coronets, and new colorings 
are thus made up. There are whole boxes filled 
with tourterelles—meek little doves in their sol- 
emn drab shades; smaller cases contain dozens 
of tiny humming-birds ; while great wooden chests 
are filled with brilliant impions that are as large 
as turkeys, and are only found on the highest 
mountain-peaks ; many of the green-blue feathers 
and those of flame-colors are taken from these 
mammoth birds. The feathers of kingfishers, 
herons, merles, paroquets, guinea-hens, phea- 
sants, and peacocks are taken apart and fanci- 
fully re-arranged. The breasts of humming- 
birds form medallions on flame-colored impion 
turbans. The eyes of peacocks’ feathers are 
massed to make the Argus turbans in which Eng- 
lish girls delight, and Mercury wings of a single 
dark color are added at each side of feather 
bands for crowns. The odd Parisian caprice is 
for a miniature Chanticleer made of the blue- 
green or red impion feathers on the body, with 
the searlet ibis for the comb, and some real cocks’ 
plumes for the tail. This is offered for a side 
ornament for bonnets and hats, and is#said to be 
as popular now in Paris as turtles, lizards, and 
beetles were formerly. 

PLUSH, VELVETS, ETC. 

Plush promises to be the favorite fabric for 
millinery, both for making the bonnet itself and 
for its trimming. Glacé plush is one of the new 
changeable fabrics of which there is great varie- 
ty, showing two colors, one for the background, 
half obscured by pile of another color. Ombré 
plush is shaded, and the new shading repeats it- 
self twice or else four times across the breadth, 
instead of one shading extending across the en- 
tire width as it formerly did. The pointillé, or 
dotted plush, is very pretty and light. The mole- 
skin plush is very rich, having thick, short pile 
like velvet, instead of the long shaggy pile pe- 
culiar to plush. Ploughed plush has lines across 
the breadth like furrows, while the striped plush- 
es are in most varied widths, and in combination 
with several different fabrics, such as satin mer- 
veilleux, moiré,and Surah, Tiger plush is repeat- 
ed from last season, and a new clouded plush is la- 
belled nébuleur. The rich mole-skin plush is 
beautiful in the piece in artistic bronze shades, 
in steel, ciel blue, in gray shaded to black, in the 
orange hues which now prevail in all yellows, in 
brick reds and cardinal, as well as grenat to cher- 
ry, and in the white shades, viz., the cream white 
and blue-white. Velvet is shown in solid colors, 
stripes, moiré, and in all the shadings described 
for plush. When very soft stuffs are used for 
trimmings, they are Rhadzimir silk, which has 
reps that are flattened, and the twilled satin Su- 
rahs. Watered silk will also be largely used in 
the new French markings that show smaller rip- 
ples than those of moiré antique. Glacé satin 
Surahs are beautiful changeable stuffs, showing 
new combinations of colors. 


RIBBONS. 


Ribbons are wider than any that have been 
used for several seasons. The novelties are the 
glacé Surah ribbons, glacé watered ribbons, om- 
bré plush ribbons, and a great variety of striped 
ribbons. Brocaded ribbons are scarcely to be 
found in the first importations. metal 
lines, either of gilt or silver, are effectively intro- 
duced in the ribbons that have broader stripes of 
plush or velvet. The glacé Surah ribbons show 
orange changing into olive, blue with green, red 
with blue, green with red, and sometimes down 
one selvedge there will be a stripe of plush of 
one of the colors used in the Surah. Fringed 
edges and tape borders are also on Surah rib- 
bons, and sometimes one side of the ribbon will 
be satin of a solid color. The changeable water- 
ed ribbons are new, and are very showy, combin- 
ing brick red with olive, peacock blue with orange, 
gold with black, ete. From three to four inches 
are fashionable widths for bonnet ribbons, though 
some are shown in the two-inch widths of last 
year. Ombré plush ribbons are very handsome 
with satin Surah on the other side. There are 
also ribbons of glacé plush and of moiré plush, 
The striped ribbons promise to be most success- 
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ful, as they are imported in such varieties of col- 
ors that they will suit all fabrics. 


HINTS ABOUT AUTUMN DRESSES. 


The first information from abroad confirms the 
hope that short dresses will continue in vogue for 
nearly all occasions, and that there will be no 
very decided changes in the next season’s dress- 
es. Pleated skirts will display stripes advanta- 
geously, and pleated flounces will be retained on 
account of stripes, though gathered flounces are 
suggested for soft satin stuffs, moirés, and wool- 
lens. Basques of watered silk are being made 
for skirts of plain satin Surah that are trimmed 
with moiré, This fashion was introduced by the 
Princess of Wales during the summer, in a dress 
with white moiré corsage and skirts of tulle. 
Short over-skirts with bouffant draperies are 
shown in the designs for new costumes. Corse- 
lets or wide girdles of moiré or of velvet are 
worn over soft wool basques that may be either 
plain or pleated. Moiré collars of Byron shape 
and flat cuffs to match are a neat finish for cam- 
el’s-hair and cashmere dresses, This moiré may 
be shaded, or else changeable, and is used in the 
lower skirt, while the over-skirt is of the woollen 
goods. Florentine bronze shades of mixed green 
and gold, mort doré (golden brown), and dull red 
will be popular colors for wool and for silk cos- 
tumes. Satin Surahs and Rhadzimir silks with 
satin lustre are largely imported for black dress- 
es. Plushes and velvets are chosen for trim- 
mings of wool and of satin stuffs, For over-gar- 
ments there are long cloaks not adjusted to the 
figure, and also close-fitting jaunty jackets. The 
rich satin brocades in new designs of chains, 
linked rings, plush diamonds, and velvet figures 
will be used for elegant wraps. A great deal of 
color will, it is said, be seen in the imporied cloaks, 
but black will remain the standard choice for gar- 
ments to be worn in the street during the day, 
while colored wraps will be reserved for driving, 
for receptions, and for evening toilettes. The 
beauty of the black mantles will consist of rich 
linings of plush, and of moirés, and changeable 
Surahs. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
AIrTken, Son, & Co.; Wortnineton, Suita & Co.; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Srern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 


Four of the Thousand Islands are the proper- 
ty of the widow of Judge Asa Packer, and are 
worth a hundred thousand dollars, although 
bought for fifty dollars. 

—Palestine and Sinai are soon to be visited by 
Ernest RENAN, preparatory to a history of the 
Jews previous to the second exile. 

—Every reader of Lavengro will lament the 
death of GeorGe Borrow. He acquired the 
Romany language from some gypsies camped 
near Norwich; he was twice imprisoned in 
Spain for circulating the Bible there, which he 
translated into the Gypsy, the Spanish, and the 
Chinese tongues. 

—Kound shoulders, long arms, badly shaped 
mouth, and a face altogether more than ugly, 
make the portrait given us of Padre Curct, who 
grows more attractive, however, when he begins 
to preach with a fine voice, earnest style, und 
scintillating eyes. 

—Mrs. H. C. Winson, once known as Miss 
Aveusta J. Evans, the author of Beulah and St. 
Limo, is spending the summer at Fabyan’s, in the 
White Mountains. 

—Mlle. Raga, the French actress whose Eng- 
lish speech has delighted London, is coming to 
this country. 

—BIsMARCK, they say, puts spies about when 
the Empress AuGUSsTA goes to dinner parties. 
If the august lady knew it, how his left ear 
would burn! 

—Some American manufacturers have sent 
Mrs. GARFIELD a present of exquisite glass-ware 
through another house, that their names might 
be unknown. 

—JOHN McCUuLLOUGH was present at a garden 
party given lately by the Prince and Princess of 

Vales, where King KALAKAUA was also an hon- 

ored guest. His dark Majesty has been doing a 
stroke of fashionable work abroad, dancing 
quadrilles at Lady Grrarp’s, where there was a 
corridor fitted up with flowers instead of can- 
dies, a guest of Archbishop Tart’s, a partner of 
Lady Spencer’s at South Kensington, and gen- 
erally welcomed. 

—The wedding dress of Signorina Ruccet- 
LANI, of Florence, who is to marry Prince Opgs- 
CALCHI, Of Rome, is of crépe lisse over white 
satin, the train embroidered with white silk in 
orange flowers and roses with silver veinings, 
the skirt opening in front over a white satin 
tablier covered with point 4 Paiguille. Renais- 
sance embroideries figure in the trousseau with 
designs copied from bass-reliefs of the Byzantine 
school; other embroideries are Russian, Bulga- 
rian, and of fine gold. 

—It is said that Mr. Froupe has been offered 
a peerage. 

—There is still living, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, the lady who sat to WASHINGTON ALL- 
STON for the queen in his picture of ‘ Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast.”’ 

—The desk, of English oak, on which Grorcre 
Mason wrote the Virginia Bill of Rights, hus 
been given by his great-grandson, Mr. GEORGE 
Mason, of Alexandria, to the Virginia Historical 
Society. 

—The Princess of Wales, on the late occasion 
of awarding prizes at the royal school for the 
daughters of officers, dispensed with splendor, 
and wore a simple cream-colored satteen dress, 
= a straw bonnet trimmed with cream-colored 

ace. 

—A series of Greek plays is to be given at the 
Newport Casino if Mr. Gzorae RIDDLE can ar- 
range it. 

—Our beautiful camellia owes its name, as 
well as its introduction into polite society, to 
Father CaMELLI, a missionary, who brought it 
to Madrid from the Philippines in 1739. 

—Ten thousand dollars is the consultation 
fee paid to a Paris doctor, Professor CHAR6r, in 
St. Petersburg. 

—‘*Légéres Hirondelles”’ is the title of a new 
song composed by the Baroness WILLIE DE 
ROTHSCHILD for Mile. Van Zanprt, to whom the 





happy authoress gave, when it was first sung, 
an ornament for the hair of six little swallows 
in diamonds. Who would not sing the baron- 
ess’s songs? 

—The grave of the Texan hero Sam Houston 
is only marked by a jasmine bush. 

—On the Ist of August it was eighty-two 
years since the birth of the author of the “* Star- 
spangled Banner,” Francis Scott Key, who 
Was tall in stature, and with a face of great beauty. 

—The six bridemaids at the wedding of Lord 
CoLin CAMPBELL and Miss BLoop were attired 
after Sir JosHua REYNOLDS, in pale blue nuns’ 
veiling over skirts of white lace, with India 
muslin fichus. The bridegroom’s gift to each 
wis & merry-thought brooch, with the gemmed 
initials **G. C,” 

—M. Pasteur, the great chemist, is to com- 
pete for the chair vacated by M. Lirrre. 

—ANNA DICKINSON is spending the summer 
with Mrs, PeENNIMAN, at Honesdale, Pennsylva- 
nia. Her mother is a Quaker lady of great dig- 
nity, with soft blue eyes and silver hair. 

—The romantie story that the Princess Louise 
would: have been plain Mrs, DucKWworTH in- 
stead of Marchioness of Lorne, had she followed 
her own sweet will, is again renewed, owing to 
the rumor that Prince LEOPoLn’s former tutor 
is to be made Dean of Westminster. It is not, 
however, at all credited in well-informed circles, 

—Rose Terry Cooks is visiting New London, 
Connecticut, in order to collect material for a 
centennial poem for that place. 

—The Abbé Liszt slipped on a staircase at 
Weimar lately, and it is feared that the result 
may prove fatal. 

—In spite of the great heat, everybody in 
Rome goes to see Miss JuTan, the American 
gymnast, who attracts by the strength of her 
beauty as well as her muscle. 

—A new poem by JOaAQuIN MILLER is soon to 
be published. 

—As an illustration of the effect of civil 
rights, it is stated that Mr. Henry Topp, of 
Georgia, a negro, is a finely educated man, and 
worth a hundred thousand dollars. 

—The young Count Anprassy and his party, 
some of whose members are editors of Austrian 
papers, are now in California, having visited the 
West and South with an eye to colonization. 

—Historic places seem to change hands as 
often as in this country do political offices, 
Newstead Abbey has had two masters since By- 
RON’S death; Abbotsford hag been advertised 
for a ‘desirable autumn residence’; Strawber- 
ry Hill, which Horace WALPOLE tied up in or- 
der to keep it in the WALDEGRAVE family, is to 
be sold shortly; careless tenants have injured 
tydal Mount; while Gadshill has been sold, and 
its contents scattered to the winds. 

—The African explorer Major SerpPa Prsto 
has a classical nose, broad brow, dark eyes, and 
a daring expression, which all combine in a 
countenance of great attraction, 

—At the promised gathering of the Poorgs, 
Major Ben PERLEY Poors will be the orator. 

—A historical drama called Philip Augustus 
is engaging the time of the young military poet 
Pau. DerouLeEpg, of whose volume of Soldiers’ 
Songs eleven thousand were sold. 

—The highest award for general excellence in 
the competitive examinations of students in the 
Irish, English, Scotch, Italian, and American 
colleges in Rome was given to Nicuowas T. 
We cu, of Cambridge, to whom the Pope has 
presented a gold medal. 

—The best swimmer at Narragansett Pier is 
General Firzaueu Lee. 

—We are shortly to have a visit from Mr, Sam- 
UEL MORLEY, M.P. 

—Punch is forty years old. 

—The popular Norwegian composer EpDwarD 
Grik@ is soon to receive the order of the Ser- 
aphim from the King of Sweden, who is himself 
a musical amateur. 

—A cataract has ruined the sight of one of 
RUBINSTEIN’S eyes, 

—The bride of Lord GLamis wore a travelling 
dress of cream-colored nuns’ cloth, lace-trimmed. 
She was evidently not afraid of the dust of travel. 

rhe Queen bought two of the manuscripts 
of the novels of Disrae.t. 

—A fan of fifty ostrich tips, mounted on tor- 
toise-shell sticks, with the fair owner’s mono- 
gram and coronet in pearls and diamonds on the 
outside, the whole affair large enough to hide 
the figure to the waist, is the nine days’ wonder 
in fashionable London, and a present from Lord 
LONSDALE to his wife. 

—The botanist and explorer Dr. HILDEBRAND, 
who died recently at Madagascar, devoted him- 
self to botany in Africa while a lad. He resided 
for years among the wild Somalis, without show- 
ing the least fear, and his dying moments were 
relieved by kindnesses from the uncivilized isl- 
anders. He was ason of the artist HILDEBRAND, 
of Diisseldorf. 

—The Duchesse de Mouchy, formerly Princesse 
ANNA Murat, has been mentioned as having the 
manner of a grand lady when she enters a room. 
But it is thought, on the other hand, that her 
asserting and penetrating voice, which allows no 
modulation, and her harshness to servants, show 
a nearness to the soil from which she sprang. 

—There were exhibited at a recent bazar in 
England the coverlet and cushions of her couch, 
in canary silk embroidery, done by CATHARINE, 
Lady BLownt, in 1695, and a chasuble presented 
by her to the church of Ridge on her marriage. 

—A roving commission from the Pope is to be 
granted to Cardinal Nina, in order that he may 
Visit the Protestant countries of the world. 

—At the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Hay- 
DEN, Of South Thomaston, Maine, one of the 
bridemaids, Mrs. CAROLINE 

—Mrs, STOWE is spend 
with her son. 

—The author of the “ Light of Asia,”” Mr. Ep- 
WARD ARNOLD, is dangerously ill in Scotland. 

—So much travelling is involved in the In- 
spectorship of Fisheries that Mr. Huxuey will 
resign it if he secures the Linacre Professorship 
of Physiology. 

—Mr. GeorGe MACDONALD has assumed a new 
role, and advertises himself and children at am- 
ateur theatricals. It is said that he is a failure 
on the stage. 

—Fashionable life seems arranged solely for 
display and effect. At the recent wedding of 
Mr. AuRIOL BARKER and Miss CocKerrTon, the 
bride carried a bouquet more than two feet in 
diameter. The seven bridemaids completed a 
color-harmony in rich material, the first bride- 
maid wearing the palest shade of old gold, and 
the tint deepening, until it became a bronze in 
the seventh lady, 








LOSE, was present. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Garpen Satcuet, Fic, 1, Page 573.—Crocuer. 


Work-Basket. 


Tus brown and gilt willow 
basket is ornamented on the 
front with application em- 
broidery on a brown velvet 
foundation, The design given 
by Fig. 19, Supplement, is 
transferred to the velvet, and 
the applied figure is cut out 
of white, cambric, and fasten- 
ed down on the velvet with 
feather stitch embroidery in 
colored silks, The flowers are 
worked with pink, white, red, 
and blue silk; the centres 
are crossed with gold thread. 
Shaded brown silk is used for 
the calyxes, leaves, and stems, 
and the design figures are all 
edged either with fine gold 


cord, or with 
silk. 












basket. 
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bullion that is twisted with 


The veins are outlined in stem 
stitch with gold thread. 
edged with wool and gold thread galloon, 
and similar galloon borders the top of the 
An old gold satin bag is set on 
at the upper edge inside. 
also ornamented with wool and gold thread 
tassels and with cord, which is wound 
about the stand. 


The velvet is 


The basket is 


— Basket Stand.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Cuair Bacx.—[Designed by Madame Beeg, Directress 
of the Nuremberg School of Art Needle-Work.] 
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bols. The ends of the scarf are cut in points, each 
of which is finished with a large tassel. The plush 
cover in the lowér basket is bordered with the nar- 
row edge on Fig. 2. The baskets are edged on the 
sides with tassel fringe in three shades of red, and 


Tus bronze willow stand is furnished 
with two baskets—a shallow one at the 


bottom, and a deeper one 
at the top. The upper 
basket is lined with a red 
plush scarf, which is fit- 
ted in smoothly, and 
made to fall over the 
ends of the basket on 
the outside. The scarf 
is bordered along the 
middle with cross stitch 
embroidery worked on a 
coarse cheese-cloth foun- 
dation with light and 
dark red filoselle silk, 
according to Fig, 2, which 
gives the design in sym- 












































Work-Basket, 
Por design see Supplement, 


No, VL, Fig. 19, 





Fig. 2.—Drawn-work Design ror Tasie-Cover, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora Back.—Srem Srircu Emprowery anp Drawn-Work.—See Fig. 2, Page 565.—{For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 17.] 


NAMA LAS 


rectress of the Nuremberg School of Art 
Needle-Work, is made of coarse white lin- 
en, ornamented with an embroidered border 


that surrounds an open- 
work centre. The em- 
broidery is bordered on 
each side with a nar- 
row, drawn-work pat- 
tern, and the table-cov- 
er is edged with antique 
lace insertion and edg- 
ing. To form the open- 
work centre of the 
table-cover, 23 times 
alternately 4 length- 
wise threads of the 
linen are drawn and 4 
are left, then 4 more 
are drawn, and 67 times 
alternately 4 crosswise 
threads are drawn and 
4 left. The drawn 
threads are clipped at 
the edge of the inclos- 
ure, and the raw edge 
of the linen is se- 
cured with close stitch- 
es of fine thread. _ The 
lengthwise and cross- 
wise threads left in the 
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Fig. 1.—Tipy.—Nerrep Gurrevre, Srem Strrrcu, anp Port 
Russe Emproiwery.—[See Fig. 2, Page 565.) 
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Fig. 3.—Dertau or GarpeNn Sarcuet, Fie. 1, Pace 573.—Crocuer. 


olive for the sprays at the 
bottom of the design, the grass- 
es, and c¢at-tails, and bluish- 
gray for the water. The swan 
is worked with white silk, the 
boy’s blouse with blue, and 
his hat with yellow. Lilac 
and brown are used for the 
girl’s dress, maize for the 
apron, and pink for the sun- 
bonnet. The fringed ends of 
the scarf are knotted to form 
tassels, 


Table-Cover.—Stem and 
Feather Stitch Embroid- 
ery and Drawn-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis table-cover, which was 
designed by Madame Beeg, di- 
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Fig. 1.—Basket Sranp.—[See Fig. 2, Page 565.] 
Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of 
the Vienna School of Art Needle -Work. 











Woven Braip anp Crocuet EpGinG ror 
LINGERIE. 


space are overhanded with fine linen thread in the 
manner shown in Fig. 2, and the net-work thus 
formed is embroidered in point d’esprit in the de- 
sign given by the game illustration. The edge is 


the stand is wound with red woollen cord. 


Bureau or Table Scarf.—Outline 
Embroidery. 

Tuts white momie-cloth bureau or table scarf is 
ornamented with outline embroidery in stem and 
chain stitch and point Russe in the design shown by 
the illustration. The work is executed with crewel 
wool and filoselle silk in several shades of brown and 


then bound with graduated button-hole stitches in 
blue cotton. Thirty threads of the linen are left on 
each side of the drawn-work centre, and the 20 
threads beyond them on each side are drawn out to 
form the inner narrow drawn-work border. This 
is worked according to the description of the nar- 
row border in the tidy also illustrated on this page. 
The design for the embroidery is transferred to the 
linen as it is shown in Fig. 1, from Fig. 18, Supple- 
ment, and the work is executed in stem, feather, and 
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Fig. 1.—Tasix-Cover.—Stem anp Featner Sritcu Empromwery axp Drawn-Work. 
[See Fig. 2.]—Designed by Madame Beeg, Directress of the Nuremberg School of Art 
Needle-Work,.—{For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 18.) 
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chain stitch with coarse 
blue embroidery cotton. 
The narrow drawn-work 
border is repeated out- 
side the embroidered 
border. While working 
the outer edge of the 
drawn-work, the edge of 
the table-cover is hem- 
stitched down, leaving a 
hem an inch wide on 
each side. The lace is 
overseamed on the linen. 


ind bound with narrow 
ribbon. The frame is 
covered in the manner 
shown in the illustra- 
tion with steel lace two 
inches and a half wide, 
and a puffed and twist- 
ed searf of lilac satin 
nerveilleux is joined to 
the back toward the 
left side. 


Chair Back. 
See illustration on p. 564, 
Tue back and seat of 
the carved wood chair 
on which this chair 
back is shown are cush- 


with red embroidered Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tipy, Fig. 1, Pace 564.—Srem Stircn anp Port Russe Emprorwery. ioned, and covered with 
cashmere, and furnish- brocaded wool in Ori- 


ed with an ebonized wooden knob. ental colors. Each cushion is edged 
Two rollers are attached to it on at the bottom with deep passemen- 
the under side, and are covered, terie fringe. The chair back is 
layer upon layer, with blotting-pa- designed by Madame Beeg, direet- 
per. The embroidery on the cash- ress of the Nuremberg School for 
mere is worked with silk in various Art Needle-Work. The centre is 
colors in stem and knotted stitch and embroidered in stem and feather 
in point Russe. stitch with colored silks on a white 


Embroidered 
Blotting Roller. 


Tue top of this blot- © : . ' bee 4 < 
ting roller is covered ‘*““-—-~~~ - —— : alain thal iscSsctt ace eth Hevditi ici una 
















PQ ODEEM 


net foundation, and is surrounded 
Monogram. 

Tus monogram is worked on 
linen in cross stitch with embroid- 
ery cotton in contrasting colors, or 
in two shades of a single color. 


by a border in punto tagliato, or 
cut-work, on white linen Java can- 
vas. The designs for the embroid 
ery and the border, together with 


AMI Labo 


MonoGram. the details of the work, will be 
given in an early number of the 
Crépe Lisse and Lace Cap. Bazar. 

Tue frame of this cap is a piece : oa. ; 
of white stiff net thirteen inches aN \ = S = y ae ore ov ps 
long, and sloped along the front w/e, ras 3 Ss S Y j , aging tor Lingerie. 
edge from two inches wide at the “aaa Ree ys F eas NS ESS Z 

a a ; 
4, & 


See illustration on page 564, 
middle to an inch wide at the ends; 


we) Tuts edging is worked with fine 


crochet cotton on a foundation of 












Figs. 1 and 2.—Cioak ror GinL riom 

1 to 6 YRars OLp.—FRONT AND 

Baox.—Cut Parrren, No, 3121: 
Price 15 Cents. 








Front.—Cur Parrern, No. 3120: 
Price 15 Cents. 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 44-51, For description see Supplement. 


it is wired, and bound with 


! narrow ribbon. For the 
= crown a piece of white erépe 
: lisse twenty inches wide and 


ten inches deep is taken, and 
rounded from the lower cor- 


fancy braid three-eighths of 
an inch wide, on the sides 
of which are projecting 
loops, in the following 
manner: Ist round.—»* 1 
Ewpromerep Biorrina Rotter. sc. (single crochet) in the 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Basket Sranp, Fic. 1, 
Pace 564.—Cross Sritcn Emprorery. 
Description of Symbols: & Dark Red; & Light Red; 
! Foundation. 


Fig. 2.—Drawn-Work with FrinGe ror Sora 
Back, Fie. 1, Pace 564, 


next loop on the braid, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se 
in the following second loop, 3 ch., 1 se. in the 
next loop, 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 se. on the first of them), 1 ch., 1 se. in the 
following loop, 3 ch.; repeat from *. 2d round. 
—>* 2sc. separated by 1 p. around the next 5 
ch, in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. around 
the following 3 ch., 3 times alternately 1 ch. 
and 1 p., then 1 ch., 1 se. around the next 3 
ch., 3 ch.; repeat from *. 3d round.—Work 
alternately 1 double crochet in the next loop on 
the other edge of the braid and 2 ch, 


ners to the middle of the top. This piece is 
edged with lace two inches wide, box-pleated 
along the lower edge and on the rounded sides, 
and sewed down alongside the latter on the 
frame, which is edged with similar lace along 
the front. The front of the cap is trimmed with 
a box-pleated ruche of cream satin ribbon two 
inches and a half wide, the ends of which are 
carried below the lace in the back, and held 
together under a bow. 





Satin Merveilleux and Lace Cap. 

To make this cap a frame ten inches wide, 
five inches long, and sloped from the middle in 
the front toward the back edge, is cut of black 
stiff net; two three-cornered pleats are taken , ee ae 
in on the back edge, after which it is wired, 


Border for Aprons.—Serpentine Braid, 
Crochet, and Satin Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 564. 

Tus border is worked on a foundation of 
Batiste Dress,—(For description see Supplement.) serpentine braid with medium crochet cotton in 
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the following manner: 1st round.—Alternately 1 
sc. (single crochet) on the next point and 5 ch. 
(chain stitch). 2d round.—* 2 se, around the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of them, 
1 ch.; repeat from *. The edging is over- 
handed to the material to be trimmed in the 
manner shown in the illustration, and the latter 
is then studded with two rows of dots worked in 
satin stitch with embroidery cotton. 





LAGNIAPPE.* 
\ THY do I wear a dog’s tooth set in gold for 
a watch charm? Ah, boys, it is to remind 
me of an infirmity that has brought Jack Camp- 
ion trouble ever since he learned to talk. 

To begin at the right end: I was just twenty- 
five when my father bought me a plantation up 
in the swamp, where fortunes are still to be made 
in spite of the changes of war. 

You Northern folks don’t know much about 
life on the banks of the old Mississip, that’s a 
fact. 

Strange that nature should make it easy in the 
swamp to do everything but—live! Some people 
say you must be half alligator and half nigger to 
get along there; but as for me, I was always 
tough. Cotton and corn grow higher than the 
head of a man on horseback; the soil is so fer- 
tile that a Northern farmer in the midst of his 
stony fields would call the tilling it receives mere 
child’s play; and in addition to these blessings, 
your brains at some seasons are nearly jolted out 
of your head by “ the chills.” 

The mosquitoes are great black fellows that do 
their work with silent and concentrated venom ; 
no irrelevant buzzing about the ears of the vic- 
tim. As for the deer-flies, many a time I have 
come home from a long ride when my horse’s 
patient sides would be streaming with blood. 
Then the buffalo-gnats—they are small enough 
to slip through the meshes of a mosquito bar, but 
quite large enough to keep you in a fever. 

The funniest thing about it is that I never knew 
a swamper, born and bred, who wouldn’t stick it 
out that his native place was perfectly healthy, 
and be angry if you differed from him—some- 
times saying this while his teeth were chattering 
so he could hardly talk. 

My house stood behind the green levee, which 
from the river made the trees look as if they had 
no trunks. 

At night the fog fell and fell upon the low mud- 
dy banks, like some one carding cotton, and I 
could see the head-light of some steamboat now 
and then looming up through the dusk like a great 
red eye, and hear the wild cries, half musical, half 
uncouth, of the roustabouts. Then came the 
whistle~—low and hoarse at first, and deep as the 
bass notes of a tremendous organ, and rising and 
shrilling into a wail of agony. How unutterably 
melancholy it used to sound, dying hopelessly on 
the dead, unchanging flats beyond! Plenty of 
sport, too, up there for a hunting man—herds of 
deer, foxes, wild hogs, and humbler game, such 
as ’coons and ’possums. Fe 

But if you want to know what desolation is, 
just look at a bit of irreclaimable swamp land. 
Nowhere else does the gray moss grow in such 
hoary abundance upon the cypress-trees, and the 
bayous that stretch their arms landward are full 
of odd-looking marsh grasses. Maybe the sun is 
shining through the clouds with a yellow glare, 
making a sickly feverish light amid the sickly 
feverish smells and vapors that hang about the 
stagnant water. Sometimes you see a snake slid- 
ing sluggishly through the underbrush, scarcely 
leaving a trail in the oozy soil; or often you come 
across an alligator sunning himself on a log, and 
tumbling into the pool with a slump if he hears 
a noise close by. 

I tell you, even if you haven’t much poetry in 
your nature, there is something awful in the si- 
lence of such a spot; it speaks so plainly of death 
and disease and decay. 

Well, I went to work with a will, determined 
to be a model planter. Among other transac- 
tions, I swapped my rifle with Jules Bastien, an 
aged and dried-up creole, for a stout-built Texas 
cob. 

“Vait a meenit,” said Jules, hobbling to the 
back of his cabin. “I geeve you lagniappe; I 
trow heem een.” 

Lagniappe, let me explain, is what the vulgar 
American calls “boot.” He returned, bringing 
with him a brown paper bag that might have 
contained chineapins or pindars. Then, as it 
squirmed slightly, I was struck by the fear that 
this present might prove to be crawfish, and that 
Jules would force the repulsive delicacy upon me. 
I was comforting myself with the thought that I 
could toss them into the nearest mud-hole on my 
way home, when out of the aperture popped a 
brindled head, all eyes and ears. 

“Eet ees a fine leetle puppy dogue,” remarked 
Jules. “Take heem; he keep off de tief by 
night,” 

I thanked the old fellow, and was really grate- 
ful; for I had no dog, and I fancied that Lagn- 
iappe—so I christened him—would prove good 
company. 

As time developed him, he became a character- 
study. He was part bull-dog and part hound, 
with more than a strong dash of cur, I suspected. 
The bull-dog strain made him hold on like grim 
death to anything in which he fastened his teeth, 
and from his hound ancestors he derived the habit 
of howling systematically for an hour at a stretch 
if vou wounded his feelings. 

He had the largest, brightest eyes I ever saw, 
and a trick of rolling them as comically as a ne- 
gro minstrel. For the rest, he had drooping ears 
and a tail with a perpetual curl in it, like a pot- 
hook. He was not much of a beauty, and he did 
not use his brains to good purpose. 

On certain occasions he showed his low degree 





* Pronounced Lan-yap, 








most plainly. There was the hunger of genera- 
tions in him. No well-bred dog ever went into 
such convulsions of delight at feeding-time. Har- 
old, my father’s old setter, would sometimes con- 
descend to a dignified gambol, but he never 
turned double somersaults at sight of a piece 
of meat. 

As Lagniappe grew older, Jacinthy, my woman- 
of-all-work, advanced the opinion that he was “a 
debbil,” and, indeed, his conduct warranted the 
compliment. Everything tearable he tore. When 
he found that he could not climb upon the table, 
he would pull off the cloth, and calmly feast 
among the fragments of broken crockery.  Pil- 
lows, cushions, towels—everything movable, in 
short—he conveyed under the house. It was part 
of Jacinthy’s regular morning work to make pil- 
grimages thereto, emerging each time with loud 
groans and declarations that her back was “ mos’ 
broke.” 

My slippers he never could resist, and was not 
happy until he had gnawed off the flowers em- 
broidered by my affectionate mother. It was a 
sight to see him walking around them, critically 
nibbling the toes and heels as if to see which 
tasted best. 

If he had been a child instead of a puppy, I 
should have been sure he was going to prove a 
naturalist, he had such a mania for “specimens.” 
I used to find a small museum on the front gal- 
lery every morning—several old bones, a tin can, 
a discarded sun-bonnet and gigantic shoe of Ja- 
cinthy’s, besides a dead bird. This bird in par- 
ticular was always turning up unexpectedly in 
the most malodorous condition. Forcible argu- 
ments could never persuade Lagniappe that it 
was offensive. He had a fashion of presenting 
it to me, after his more flagrant misdeeds, as an 
act of propitiation, until it resolved itself into 
one wing and a few feathers. 

If I may be forgiven for the remark, it must 
be confessed that I often gave Lagniappe “ boot” 
for these presents of his. 

His delight was to snatch the food out of the 
very mouth of Max, my horse; leaping into the 
trough and scattering the corn far and wide. 

Once I threw down an armful of hay upon the 
ground for Max. Lagniappe, who had been 
watching me with his head on one side, sudden- 
ly trotted off, and returned with his favorite bird. 
This he buried under the hay, and then retired to 
some distance, his pleased expression saying, 
plainly, “ Won’t old Max be astonished when he 
comes down to that?’ It was a practical joke. 

He had a peculiar spite against Jacinthy’s feet 
and ankles. Perhaps they offended his ideas of 
symmetry. 

As for having a dog to intimidate thieves, I 
often wished for a few thieves to intimidate this 
dog. He possessed an incredible impudence. The 
only thing that ever put him out of countenance 
was a concertina owned by Jacinthy, from which 
she could draw blood-curdling strains. At the 
first note he would utter a howl, and retire under 
the house, with his tail between his legs. Among 
the members of my household was a lean, ghost- 
ly white turkey, with whom Lagniappe waged 
perpetual war. It was not that he was openly 
abusive, but he bowed and scraped around it with 
such absurd airs of exaggerated civility that the 
turkey never could control its temper. This 
creature was almost as fond of me as Lagniappe 
was, and sometimes, after going to my room, I 
would hear a ghostly chuckle overhead, and look- 
ing up, there would be my feathered friend roost- 
ing on the tester of the old-fashioned bed. 

With all his faults, Lagniappe was affectionate, 
and loved to sit beside me, snuggling his black 
muzzle into my hand. After all, there’s no friend 
like a faithful dog. It never makes any differ- 
ence to him whether you grow old and ugly or 
lose all your money. He bears your kicks and 
curses patiently, and presently, when you are in 
a good temper again, he is ready to wag his tail 
and frisk about you. 

Poor Lagniappe! he brought me one of the 
best things in my life. I wish I had been more 
grateful, but at that time my violent temper oft- 
en carried me away. The worst of it was that he 
did not confine his depredations to my own do- 
main, but sometimes made raids upon our neigh- 
bors, so that I was several times under the ne- 
cessity of restoring stolen articles. 

All this time I had been very busy getting 
things into running gear, when one fine day I saw 
Lagniappe trot into the yard with something in 
his mouth, which he secreted under the front 
steps. I followed him, and discovered the object 
to be a thin blue and gold volume of poems. The 
puppy having been dismissed with a cuff on the 
ears, I looked at the fly-leaf, and saw written 
there: “Anne Page. The Oaks.” 

Under this a masculine hand had appended 
the words, “Sweet Anne Page”—a compliment 
snubbed by the severe marginal note, “ Stuff and 
nonsense.” 

Then I remembered that my father had given 
me a letter of introduction to a Colonel Page—- 
no doubt this young lady’s papa. I pictured her 
tall and slim and fair, with a face like a white 
rose, and an air of gentle and gracious dignity. 

I intended returning the book immediately, but 
each day something prevented me from doing so, 
until in the mean time I became quite familiar 
with its contents. Here and there I found a word 
or a line underscored, and these I read with re- 
doubled interest. 

At last I founda leisure afternoon. Lagniappe 
showed an inclination to follow me, but I sternly 
ordered him to stay at home. Seemingly he bow- 
ed to fate, for he lingered beside the hedge, sniff- 
ing at the leaves, and giving a passing tweak to 
the turkey’s tail—almost humming a tune, in fact, 
the better to express carelessness and a good con- 
science. So I left him. 

On my way toward Colonel Page’s plantation 
I took-a cut-off through the fields, but I soon dis- 
covered that it had led me to a side gate. How- 
ever, I went in, and followed the bridle-path un- 





til the sound of voices told me I was near the 
house; so I checked my horse behind a clump 
of japonicas in order to reconnoitre. Peering 
through the branches, I could see jutting out from 
the side of the mansion a little portico, on which 
a silvery-haired old lady was standing, with a 
young girl beside her. Such a girl! What a 
gypsy she was! Heavy masses of dark hair, a 
pomegranate bloom on her cheeks, and the wild- 
est, brightest, sauciest, most laughing eyes—but 
I will not enlarge, as the preachers say. Before 
them stood an elderly negro in a defiant attitude. 

“ Abram,” the old lady was saying, “I really 
can not stand this any longer. Three times in 
one week you have come home in a state of in- 
toxication.” 

“ Now, ole mistis, jes you shet up,” was Abram’s 
astounding rejoinder. “It’s Missy Anne what 
I’m addressin’.” 

“Well, hurry up, and say what you have to 
say,” retorted the young lady. 

“* Now, Missy Anne, doesn’t I always drive you 
out nice, an’ go whar you sends me? An’ you 
know you don’ min’ sendin’ a pore ole nigger out 
any time o’ day er night, no matter ef it’s rainin’ 
rattlesnakes —no, nor searpenters, neider. An’ 
when I takes you out in de e’r’age, an’ you whis- 
tles an’ sings an’ behaves like a young lady didn’t 
oughter act, does I ever make any ’jections wid 
you?” 

“No, Abram; I should hope you know your 
place better,” said the girl, suppressing a giggle 
with severity. 

“ Well, den”—in a conclusive tone— what 
fault has you got to find o’ me, name o’ gracious 2” 

“Oh, go along, Abram,” said the elder lady. 
“You are incorrigible. Only don’t let me see 
you again in such a condition.” 

“No, mistis; I won’t, mistis. But you doesn’t 
*pear to member dat I can’t take a tea-spoonful 
o’ anythin’ ’thout its makin’ me right down sick.” 

And he departed, shaking his head over her 
lack of charity. 

Feeling something of a sneak, I thought it high 
time to emerge. I received a cordial reception 
from Mrs. Page and her pretty grandchild, whom 
she had never allowed to feel the loss of a mo- 
ther. The colonel was a tall, soldierly man, who 
told me I looked like my grandfather, and insist- 
ed upon rehearsing pages of my family history, 
while I was longing to talk to “sweet Anne.” 
He might have been talking still had not the pat- 
ter of feet made itself audible, and who should 
come gayly into the room but Lagniappe! Mak- 
ing straight for Anne, he jumped into her lap. 
That was the first thing that puppy ever did that 
gave me a respect for him. 

“Oh, law! oh, gracious !” Anne cried, jumping 
up and spilling him on the floor. 

“Please excuse the little wretch,” I said, when 
T had thrust him out forcibly. ‘ And I have an- 
other apology to make for him,” I added, pro- 
ducing the volume of poems. 

“My book! Why, gran’ma, you know I have 
been wondering where it has gone. Do you sup- 
pose he stole it out of the summer-house, Mr. 
Campion ?” 

“Tm afraid he did,” said L. 
rights should be Barabbas.” 

“What a dear cunning thing he must be!” she 
cried. “Give him to me; won’t you, please?” 

“No, Anne; not another dog shall come into 
this house,” the colonel answered, in an aggra- 
vated tone. “One can’t move at present with- 
out tumbling over one or two. That great brute 
of a St. Bernard takes pleasure in making him- 
self look like a door mat, because he knows I am 
near-sighted.” 

“Oh, but this is such a smart, interesting pup- 
py,” urged Anne, giving an ecstatic spring upon 
her chair. 

“My dear Anne,” said Mrs. Page, indulgently, 
“ what will Mr. Campion think of you ?” 

“T can’t help it, gran’ma,” replied Miss Anne, 
blushing up to the curls on her forehead, but 
laughing at the same time. “Even if I should 
be prim now, Mr. Campion would find me out 
sooner or later. Ishock every one; but it is my 
nature, just as dogs delight to bark and bite. 
Even Abram—why, Mr. Campion, I can read dis- 
approval in his very back at times.” 

“He must be hard to please,” said I, trying 
not to look guilty. 

“The truth is,” replied Mrs. Page, “he is an 
old family servant, and we endure a good deal on 
that account”—to me a totally unnecessary ex- 
planation, 

My acquaintance with “sweet Anne” prosper- 
ed finely. She had a whole regiment of first, sec- 
ond, and fiftieth masculine cousins, who visited 
her in platoons, presented her with the latest 
sentimental ballads, and were never weary of 
chronicling the smallness of her glove and slipper. 
There were moments when I hated them. For 
a time came, and quickly too, when the cut-off 
seemed the length of an eternity, and Max’s fleet- 
est pace could not keep step with my desire. 

As for Lagniappe, he became her abject slave, 
testifying his adoration by rolling his eyes and 
lolling out an inordinately long red tongue when 
she held him in her arms, and addressed him as 
“an old precious,” and “too cute to live.” His 
greatest breach of decorum was to bite the ends 
of her long braid as it tossed over her shoulders, 
and to take rides on the train of her gown. 
Lagniappe’s heart was in the right place, that 
was clear. But all the world was not of our mind. 

On one occasion I found Abram leisurely set- 
ting a “figger-fo’”” trap among the cotton as I 
crossed the field, and while he worked he sang the 
following plaintive air: 


“His name by 


“Oh, de roof is cavin’ in, an’ de chimly’s tumblin’ 
own, 
An’ I ain’t got long "bout hyeh to remain; 
While de angels watches o’er me, an’ dis good ole 
awg 0’ mine, 
In de little ole lawg-cabin in de lane,” 


The idea of Abram watched over by angels was 
too much for me, and I burst into derisive laughter. 





He looked up, and remarked, as he pulled his 
grizzled forelock, “Howdy, Mas’ Campion? I 
hope I see y’ well. 1’s jes lookin’ everywhere fer 
you.” 

“So it seems,” said I, with sarcasm. 

He was obtuse. 

“Yes,” said he, artlessly, “dat’s a fac’. Missy 
Anne she sent me ober in a big hurry wid sum- 
pin—now what was it she gimme? A book—or 
—or—no, ’twas a letter; ’n’ where’d I put dat 
air? ’Clare to mussy! hope I ain’t loss it. 
Won’t she skin me alive !” 

This was soothing to a lover’s ear. 

“You had better try to find it,” I advised him. 

“Well, ain’t I a-tryin’? Law shucks! won't 
missy be rampagin’? She writ an’ tore up, an’ 
writ an’ tore up, forty-’leven times, I reckon.” 

As he said this he fumbled wildly in numer- 
ous pockets too ragged to hold anything, up his 
sleeves, and in his hat, and at last produced it 
from one of the gigantic brogans that adorned 
his feet. 

I improved the occasion by a few words of ad- 
vice; but he replied, calmly, mopping his forehead 
with a dingy bandara: “I knowed I'd put it 
some’ers, only I disremembered prezackly whar. 
Mighty lucky I foun’ dat ’ere,” he added. “ Tell 
you what, I don’ like to git little missy in my 
wool. Ole mistis she'll do pooty good, ef y’ let 
her be ; but Missy Anne she’s mi-ighty pernickety. 
An’ headstrong. Don’ I pity de gen’leman what 
marries her! She’s little, but, oh, lawdy !” 

“Abram,” said I, with all the dignity I could 
summon, “be kind enough to keep your opinion 
to yourself.” 

“ Yes, sah—yes, sah—yes, sah—sartainly, sah,” 
responded Abram, obligingly; but he did not 
seem to be crushed to earth. 

The note was merely an invitation to “a little 
dance” at The Oaks; but to me it proved a mo- 
mentous occasion, for before I left the house, 
sweet Anne Page was my promised wife. 

From that time I worked with a greater will 
than ever, inspired by happiness. 

Meanwhile Lagniappe grew apace, not losing 
a jot of his impudence and trickiness with his 
increased growth. 

Spring was drawing near, and as it had been 
a hard winter, trouble was expected from the 
breaking-up above. Colonel Page’s house was 
situated on a slope, so I felt tolerably sure of 
Anne’s safety; but she, on the contrary, was cer- 
tain that she should awake some day to find me 
swept away by a flood. Although I laughed at 
her fears, I kept a sharp eve on the levee. 

One afternoon I was making a tour of inspec- 
tion, and I felt generally out of sorts. In the 
first place, I had not been able to find my mud 
boots, and naturally their disappearance was laid 
at Lagniappe’s door, although his innocent and 
cheerful countenance as he frisked about Max’s 
heels should have disarmed suspicion. (I must 
remark here that Jacinthy blamed Lagniappe for 
every loss, from the frying-pan to her Sunday 
bonnet.) In the second place, the whole day had 
been filled with a stinging rain, and a chill, damp 
air that went to one’s bones, until just before 
sunset, when the west broke up into ragged 
clouds, from which streamed a garish yellow 
glow. A clump of willows beside the turbid 
bayou was half obscured in a cloud of fog. Max’s 
hoofs made a sucking sound in the heavy soil, 
and left spongy marks behind them. 

Lagniappe was ranging a few feet ahead of me, 
when, just as I had crossed the “ branch,” he 
startled up a covey of partridges right under 
Max’s nose. 

Well, that was the only shabby trick Max ever 
served me. “ But ’twas enough, it sufficed,” as 
the fellow in the play says, for he pitched me off 
against a tree, and then made tracks for home. I 
was conscious of a grinding pain in my left leg, 
and when I tried to get on my feet, I found that 
useful member was—broken. 

“This is the deuce of an idea,” I said. 

Lagniappe was walking round and round me 
curiously, and as I looked at him an inspiration 
seized me. With some trouble, I took a pencil 
and a scrap of paper from my pocket, and serawl- 
ed a few lines upon it. Then I called the dog 
coaxingly, and showed him the slip, pointing in 
the direction of The Oaks, which was not more 
than a mile away. He seemed to understand, for 
he grabbed the paper; but he had not gone far 


before he tore it up, and ran back to me. I coax- 
ed, commanded, threatened in vain. He looked 
roguish, and wagged his comical tail. Then I 


lifted up my voice, and woke the echoes; but 
there was no answering shout, I fired my pistol 
several times, but no one came. 

“Very well, then,” said I. ‘I suppose I must 
lie here till morning.” 

I removed the comforter from about my neck 
—it was some of Anne’s handiwork, by-the-bye— 
and began to roll it up into a cushion for my 
head, determined to be as comfortable as possible, 
when Lagniappe, with a wicked look, snatched it 
out of my hands, and darted off into the under- 
brush, to tear it into ribbons, I never doubted. 

Abandoned by even my horse and dog, you 
may believe that my feelings were not enviable. 
The pain of the fracture was intolerable—a vio- 
lent throbbing, varied by a grinding agony when- 
ever I moved a hair’s-breadth. I had also the 
consolation of reflecting that: this long delay 
might make ap amputation necessary, and I quail- 
ed at the thought of being a cripple. Fever and 
the want of a proper support had sent all the 
blood to my head, and between rage and pain I 
was well-nigh crazy. I longed to strangle Lagn- 
iappe. 

I was alone in the horrible silence of a winter 
night. That silence, pregnant with half-uttered 
sounds, whispered suggestions of evil ten times 
worse than the broad reality. Not the chirp of 
a bird, not the stir of a green leaf, only the sough- 
ing of the wind across the naked flat, and the river 
booming threateningly against the levee. There 
was no moon, but a pale watery light spread itself 
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over the sky. Soon I expected to. feel the rain 
on my upturned face. 

Far, far off a negro began that jarring cry that 
bears a harsh resemblance to the German jodel. 
I tried to hail him, but my voice failed me. 

Then it seemed to me that the thoughts in my 
brain began to buzz like bees with an ever di- 
lating and decreasing sound, ‘God! if I could 
faint, or die!” I gasped. 

There was a crackling in the dead leaves, and 
looking up, I saw Lagniappe. His sides heaved, 
and foam hung on his lips, I felt for my pistol ; 
there was still one cartridge in it. My hand was 
unsteady; he wavered dizzily before my eyes; 
but the shot sped true to the mark. A sharp 
howl rang out on the still air, and he fell quite 
close to me. 

The sound sobered me. “ Lagniappe !” I cried, 
in horror at my own deed, and I flung the pistol 
as far as my arm could send it, 

At my voice his large eyes rolled, and he wagged 
his tail feebly as he dragged himself nearer and 
tried tolick my hand. Then a quiver ran through 
his body. 1 felt him; he was still warm, but he 
was dead. 

Well, boys, I don’t mind telling you that I eried 
like a baby. A moment afterward I heard voices 
and footsteps. Lights flashed through the dark, 
and soon a crowd of people came out from be- 
hind the trees. In the midst of them was sweet 
Anne herself, the dark tendrils of hair curling 
up with the damp around her face, that bloomed 
like a rose under the shadow of her white hood. 

“ Anne!” I cried, bewildered. 

“Yes, my dearest Jack,” she said; “it was all 
Lagniappe’s work. He came running in with 
your comforter, and I knew something had hap- 
pened to you. Papa wasn’t at home, so I came 
myself, and we followed Lagniappe.” 

“T done tole missy free er fo’ times dat I could 
boss dis yer job myself; but she’ll hab her own 
way er bust,” was Abram’s characteristic rejoin- 


er, 

“ And, oh, Jack !” cried Anne, “I know some- 
thing dreadful is the matter with you.” 

“ Broken leg,” I managed to say. 

“Well, we must take you home as soon as we 
can. And where’s Lagniappe ?—dear little hero! 
Jack, he’s dead !” 

I had to tell a lie. “ Anne,” I said, “he came 
running through the bushes; it was dark, and I 
fired.” 

I knew nothing after that. A merciful faint- 
ing fit saved me from the jolting of the rough lit- 
ter, improvised of rails and boughs, on which they 
placed me, with Lagniappe’s dead body by my 
side. 

I was taken to The Oaks, and nursed back to 
strength by Anne and her grandmother; but al- 
ways in the bottom of my heart lay the cold 
thought that I had murdered my friend. 

The worst of it was, I discovered afterward 
that Jacinthy’s son—a gay young bachelor—had 
borrowed my boots to wear to a party; so, after 
all, Lagniappe had been blameless. 

I’ve been a fortunate man in my life, happy 
in my wife and family and friends ; but yet some- 
times when I think of the look in Lagniappe’s 
eyes the night I shot him—  Let’s talk of some- 
thing else. 





CONCERNING CRYSTALS. 
“While Time a grim old lion gnawing lay, 
And mumbled with his teeth yon regal tomb, 

Like some immortal tear undimmed for aye, 

This gem was dropped among the dust of doom.” 
i: old alchemists, whose one aim and object 
in life was to discover that philosopher’s 
stone which should bestow health and wealth 
upon the fortunate finder, had a tradition that 
the little wonder-worker would be composed of 
the vilest elements. In this notion of theirs there 
was a suggestion of a beautiful revelation of mod- 
ern science as to the true constitution of the most 
exquisite and imperishable objects in the world of 
nature, the consummate products of her marvel- 
lous workshop, the flowers of luxury, the “ blos- 
soms of the rocks.” 
“As in this bad world below 
Noblest things find vilest using, 
Then Thy power and mercy show, 
In vile things noble breath infusing.” 

The three commonest, least lovely things on 
earth, to mere surface vision, are black coal, grimy 
clay, and unsightly pebbles, yet the gems we so 
admire and most highly value, as world-values 
are reckoned, are formed of the very same ele- 
ments as they. Coal is carbon; so is the dia- 
mond, Clay contains pure alumina ; it takes little 
else to make rubies and emeralds and sapphires, 
Silica builds up one-third of the rocky mountains 
of the globe, and nearly all the sand of the des- 
erts is composed of it, and yet only silica and 
water are needed to make opals, But there is 
one great and important difference between this 
precious clay and carbon and other clay and car- 
bon: this is crystallized ; it has undergone a won- 
derful, mysterious process, which has turned the 
mire trodden under foot, the black dust which 
defiles the air, into the pure lucid stones, with 
their hearts of fire and rainbow tints. But how 
long, as we compute time, did it take to complete 
this change? We might well learn a lesson of 
patience when we think of the “ Naturlangsam- 
keit* which hardens the ruby in a million years, 
and works in duration in which Alps and Andes 
come and go as rainbows.” Some one has well 
said, “The great operations of the universe are 
accomplished, not by main force, but little by lit- 
tle, by patience and slow growth.” 

What is this transforming, purifying process of 
crystallization, this dainty fancy-work of nature 
whereby she turne ‘or <scful but unlovely ele- 
ments into such beautiful forms? Nearly every- 
thing will melt under a sufficient heat—limestone, 
sand, granite, gold, glass, water—and the atoms of 
which the substance is made up will then sepa- 





* Slow process of nature; nature slowness, 





rate from each other at about equal distances ; 
and neatly everything as it cools builds itself up, 
atom by atom, into the shape peculiar to itself. 
Water radiates, as it cools off, into the most beau- 
tiful of all known crystals. Just look at the ex- 
quisite figures on a pane of glass any clear, frosty 
morning.- Snow-flakes are made up of water 
crystals ; when these crystals are more compactly 
pressed together, they make ice. The old Greeks 
fancied that the clear, hard, beautiful substances 
found in rocks, gravel, and river-beds, which were 
the first things they noticed as occurring in reg- 
ular forms, must be, from their perfect transpar- 
ency, water frozen by extreme cold to such a de- 
gree of hardness that it could by no possibility 
melt again. Therefore they called these pretty 
cubes and six-sided pyramids and prisms krus- 
tallos, from a word signifying ice, whence our crys- 
tal and crystallization. 

In Ethics of the Dust, Mr. Ruskin illustrates the 
process of crystallization by his exquisite para- 
ble of the Pyramid Builders, in which Neith, the 
Egyptian goddess of wisdom, points with her 
flaming arrow to the heaps of clay destined for 
Pthah’s pyramid, and they rise into the air and 
range themselves—flying motes of earth—into 
four great banked clouds, to the north, south, 
east, and west, and at a signal from the goddess fly 
to their places, where the foundation of the pyra- 
mid is ready laid, each atom to its own place and 
no other, until the great pyramid is builded. 
Such is the certainty, the accuracy, with which 
the atoms of carbon, or alumina, or silica, seek 
their destined places in the building up of the 
tiny pyramids of rose-fluor, or the six-sided prisms 
of emerald, or the translucid octahedrons of the 
most precious crystal of all, which the ancients 
named adamas, the indomitable, the hardest and 
most brilliant of known substances, the peerless 
diamond. The more slowly a substance ecrystal- 
lizes, the more perfect it will be. ~ For the erys- 
tal as for the human being “there is no heaven 
which is the price of rashness,” no perfect living 
and fulfillment without a long and patient follow- 
ing out of the laws of life and divine order, 

No one can tell just how or where these crys- 
tals were born; certainly not always where we 
find them now, usually in the sand or gravel made 
out of rocks of the Azoic Age, when as yet no 
foreshadowing of man’s existence had fallen upon 
the earth, which were ground down and destroy- 
ed by the action of water long ago, thus freeing 
the imprisoned gems, which are so much harder 
than the rock that they could not thus be broken. 
In these great rock masses of former ages there 
were often veins or clefts in which the materials 
for crystals collected and got packed in. Deep 
in the heart of some long-crumbled mountain the 
precious minerals, which -the negroes of Africa 
and Brazil now pick up in their river-beds, must 
have been born, and that is all we can pretend to 
guess about it. No one really knows the secret 
of crystallization, or why the carbon should make 
black-lead here, and diamonds somewhere else. 
Chemists have been at work for a long time 
trying hard to make diamonds, and a clever 
Frenchman, M. Despretz, finally succeeded, after 
months of hard labor, in producing little black 
erystals of carbon, which another chemist pro- 
nounced microscopic diamonds, It is easy enough 
to destroy a wonderful work of nature, but to re- 
construct it is another matter, though we may 
know the exact component parts. The ancients 
used to think that a diamond was the one object 
in nature which could not be destroyed, but the 
contrary has been proved. Diamonds have been 
placed under a bell glass, and the sun’s rays con- 
centrated on them by means of a burning-glass ; 
the diamonds have disappeared forever, only their 
invisible ghosts in the form of carbonic acid— 
the carbon wedded to the oxygen of the air—re- 
maining in the glass to tell the tale. 

Very recently a Scottish scientist claims to 
have produced veritable diamonds in his labora- 
tory. If this report be confirmed, it will indeed 
be a triumph of modern science, though it is high- 
ly improbable that the gem of the chemist’s cru- 
cible will ever rival nature’s handiwork. 

In the first great group of the three into which 
crystals are divided chemically according to their 
constituents —the carbon group—the diamond 
stands alone. It is the royal stone. 

The second group comprises stones whose base 
is alumina—the hyaline corundums, the aristo- 
crats of the rocks. All hyaline corundums are 
formed of alumina nearly pure and crystallized. 
There are faint traces of foreign matter—oxide 
of iron, or something like that—which give the 
stones varied and lovely colors, according to 
which they bear different names, and have dif- 
ferent values. When perfectly colorless the cor- 
undum is so brilliant that it may pass for a dia- 
mond. But the wise ones can easily tell it from 
the royal stone by three signs: it is not so hard; 
it has a smaller specific gravity; it possesses 


double refraction, that is, an object will appear | 


double when seen through it, which is not the 
case with the diamond. 

When the corundum is crimson or rose red, 
and very hard, it is a ruby, one of the rarest of 
gems ; when it is azure or indigo blue, it is a sap- 
phire ; when it is violet of magnificent lustre, it 
is an amethyst; green like meadow-grass, an em- 
erald; or blue as Northern skies, a turquoise; 
golden yellow with a satin-like lustre, a topaz. 

All these patrician stones may be easily con- 
founded by the uninitiated with certain gems of 
the third order, the tiers état, those belonging to 
the groups composed of silica, or silica mixed 
with other substances ; but there is no difficulty 
about distinguishing them from their plebeian 
cousins by their specific gravity alone, which is 
always greater, just as the diamond’s is higher 
than theirs. 

Artistically speaking, the first of the two class- 
es of stones of the tiers état, the proprietors and 
peasants, we might call them, which are natural- 
ly far more numerous than those of the other two 
groups, are divided into three distinct sections, 





1. Those formed of pure silica crystallized, in- 
cluding quartz, or rock-crystal, and all its varieties, 
bearing different names, but all of the same com- 
position, except for the coloring matter. The 
white crystal is the most esteemed, whereas the 
colored, though lovely, is of slight value. It is 
said that the fashionable ladies of Rome were in 
the habit of using balls of rock-crystal to cool 
their hands, and beautiful objects of art have 
been made of this substance. It is also employ- 
ed in making object-glasses for telescopes, and 
other optical instruments. Glass, or artificial 
crystal, being more easily worked, has taken its 
place largely in many cases of late years. 

Combined with a very little oxide of manga- 
nese, the beautiful violet quartz is known as Oc- 
cidental or false amethyst. A dash of iron or 
manganese colors the lovely rose-quartz or Bra- 
zilian ruby; colored blue by iron or alumina, it 
becomes the water-sapphire; and so on through 
all the colors of the spectrum the plebeian crys- 
tals which abound within the rocks, as do wild 
flowers outside on the hill-slope, put on the tints 
and borrow the fashion of the rarer gems, though 
they fail in winning that inimitable lustre which 
is the crown and glory of the perfect hyaline. 

2. Next in order is the second section, to which 
belong the stones formed of silica not crystallized, 
and nearly always containing water. It is sup- 
posed that they first existed as a jelly-like mass 
suspended in water,and were never melted by 
heat or dissolved in a liquid like the matter com- 
posing crystallized gems. Most noteworthy of 
these watery stones is the noble opal, whose love- 
liness, strange to say, is owing to the flaws in its 
substance. It is traversed by a multitude of 
fissures filled with air and moisture, which reflect 
all the prismatic colors. The tender, the delicate, 
the brilliant hues of the richest corundums ap- 
pear in turns in the opal in a way that seems al- 
most magical, The ancients loved this gem, and 
regarded it as a talisman. The Roman Senator 
Nonnius preferred exile to parting with one the 
size of a filbert to the covetous Mare Antony. 

The Mexican or fire opal is brilliantly lovely ; 
nothing can be compared to its glow and tint but 
the most gorgeous of carmine sunset skies, 

The hydrophane is a very celebrated stone, 
known from the early ages. In its ordinary 
state it is reddish-yellow, feebly translucent, and 
quite opaque; but plunge it in water, and it will 
throw off little bubbles of gas, becoming trans- 
parent, and showing the colors of the opal. _Tak- 
en from the water, it soon grows opaque again 
as the liquid evaporates. The ancients, looking 
upon it as a great wonder, called it oculus mundi 
—the eye of the world. 

3. Last of this class are the agates and their 
kin, formed of nearly pure silica, generally found 
in the form of geodes, or balls, not in veins like 
other precious stones. Some agates are of a sin- 
gle tint, as the white chalcedony, the green chrys- 
oprase—whose name means golden leek, to which 
the poet compares 

“the sea that is 

In fashion like a chrysophras”— 
the cloudy cacholong, and the white or red car- 
nelian, and green heliotrope spotted with red. 
The second variety of agates are variously tinted, 
often in different layers of color, such as the 
onyx family. The precious jasper also belongs 
to this class, 

The second class of our third group includes 
some very beautiful and striking crystallized 
stones. . The zircon, or jargon, is apt to be brown- 
ish-hued, but when colorless ‘has so much fire and 
lustre that it may pass for a diamond with the in- 
experienced. The large and popular family of 
garnets belong to this class also, as well as pe- 
ridot, jade (which the Chinese are so fond of 
working into beautiful shapes, and which is very 
hard, and in color white, pale green, or lilac); then 
there are the lovely tourmaline crystals of every 
hue; labradorite, or the opaline feldspar, with its 
beautiful play of colors; the precious lapis lazuli, 
from which artists procure their most enduring 
color, ultramarine; and malachite, or vert de mon- 
tagne. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vicrorra,—Your ancient brass warming-pan should 
be hung in the hall if you have a large one, or in the 
kitchen if you have a pretty one of the modern fash- 
ion, or in your dining-room if it is a large room with 
a wood fire. It should be hung with a brass wire, as 
its weight would break a cord. It is not a proper ar- 
ticle to hang in a parlor. 

A. F. L.—A great many fastidious ladies who for- 
merly objected to machine-made laces use them now 
for most occasions except for full dress, and even then 
the inexpensive trimming laces are employed for trim- 
ming Surahs, mulls, and nuns’ veiling. But for rich 
fabrics like satin, velvet, and moiré the real or hand- 
made laces are still preferred. Fine Breton and Lan- 
guedoc laces, also the new Alengon, Valenciennes in 
the new designs, Irish point, Miracourt, and d’Aurillac 
laces are worn by young ladies on all occasions; but 
those who are older choose white duchesse or round 
point, or black Chantilly lace for rich dresses. Gui- 
pure is said to be coming into favor again in Europe. 

New Reaver.—We can not give you detailed infor- 
mation about making your winter dresses at this early 
date. 

Daisy Marou.—A pretty peasant dress for a child 
has the high round waist buttoned behind, a full skirt 
tucked near the edge, and shirred at the top. This 
may be of white wool, of muslin, or else dark blue 
flannel, with a sash of paler blue cashmere tied around 
the waist. We know of no safe plan of removing su- 
perfluous hair. The address of the Cincinnati agent 
for Harper’s Bazar patterns will be sent you on receipt 
of your address. 

X. Y.—Pretty aprons of light gray or of écru pongee 
for sewing or for embroidery are made of a straight 
breadth of the material with the lower end turned up 
six inches on the right side, lightly embroidered, and 
this upturned part is divided lengthwise to form three 
pockets for holding crewels, etc. Tuck your white 
skirts in clusters, and trim with one or two scant ruf- 
fles of Hamburg embroidery. The open patterns and 
those with thick work are both used. For thin skirts 
under trained dresses have lace trimmings, though 





many ladies prefer having flounces of stiff muslin and 
lace made on a foundation to put in the back of a 
skirt so that it supports the train, and also moves 
with it. 

Lover or Tue “ Bazar.”—Braid your back hair, and 
cross it low on the nape of your neck. If the fore- 
head is very low, do not wear a bang, but put it back 
on the sides straight or else waved. Dotted mull is 
the prettiest material for a young girl’s white dress, 
Make it with a full shirred belted waist and full round 
skirt, with a deep apron in front, and two or three 
gathered flounces around the bottom, Then wear a 
wide sash ribbon tied behind in a large bow with ends. 
Have elbow sleeves with turned-up cuffs. 

M. G. T.—Make your black silk basque short, and 
trim it with Spanish lace very fully gathered on the 
neck and sleeves. Put some panels, borders, or scarf 
drapery of watered silk on the skirt. For hints about 
your travelling dress and cloak read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 31, Vol. XIV. Porcelain blue cam- 
el's-hair at $1 a yard would be a nice choice for yon. 
Get a dark maroon or green satin Surah for your nice 
dress for Angust and for late in the fall. 

Somexopy’s Dartine.—Scrim curtains will be pretty 
and inexpensive for your bedroom, Yon can buy the 
scrim for 25 cents a yard, and will need two lengths for 
each window. If you can afford trimming, buy an- 
tique lace and insertion. Such curtains ready made 
can be bought for $5 a window, four yards long. Sus- 
pend them with rods and rings. 

A. H.—Your sample is china crape, a material that 
will take black dye very well, and will look well em- 
broidered to wear with black silk. You do not make 
your question about handkerchiefs plain. 

Unpive.—As your forehead is so high you should 
wear a straight bang, or else thick curved locks cov- 
ering it and your temples. The hair should then be 
carried back smoothly, and worn in soft low twists 
like those described in the New York Fashions of a 
late Bazar. 

R. E. P.—The most fashionable ladies wear black 
silk stockings and black slippers with evening dress, 
If you prefer light colors, wear very pale gray stock- 
ings with your steel-colored silk, or else light blue or 
pink. White lace is most dressy for your sleeves. 

Amanpa.—Make your cheese-cloth dress with a hunt- 
ing jacket and simple round apron over-skirt and 
pleated lower skirt. It will be more dressy to have it 
all white, but you can use Persian striped borders, or 
Turkey red oil calico, or Scotch gingham, or else plain 
porcelain blue cambric. Three deep pleatings across 
the back breadths, one across the foot, and a full 
wrinkled apron is a good design for a cheése-cloth 
skirt ; a pleated or tucked basque then completes it. 

Constant Reaper.—Satin de Lyon would only be 
worn in the lightest “‘ complimentary” mourning, and 
would look better with self trimmings than with crape. 

Bertua.—In sending for patterns the bust measure 
alone is necessary. 

Mrs. G. 8.—Certainly you can have your switch and 
other short hair made up in a chignon, Any reliable 
dealer in hair will undertake it for you. 

Sussorrper.—Dark cardinal, green, or blue hunting 
jackets are worn with black skirts at the sea-side. 
Your design for the dark red dress is very pretty, and 
so simple that it will look well even after the fashion 
changes. The belt should be a very wide silk belt 
ribbon with pearl buckle, or else a soft silk Surah sash 
ribbon should be tied behind in a large bow with ends, 
after being passed around the waist as a belt. 

A. W. R.—We do not answer such questions by mail, 
and can not tell you the cost of the articles, 

L. W. L.—In the sentence you quote, “but” is a 
preposition, and is followed by “‘ me.” 

H. W. W., anp Ornrers.—The recipe for pot pourri 
of roses is in Bazar No. 25, Vol. X., not Vol. XTV. 

Mrs. L. C. R.—We have no knowledge of such an 
association as you mention. 

Ipa.—For your summer silk have a shirred basque, 
and put three flounces—partly shirred, partly pleated 
—up the front and sides, with only one flounce behind, 
and bouffant back drapery. Make your black satin de 
Lyon with flounces of Spanish lace and a scarf drapery 
that forms a large bow behind. Your mother’s dress 
of the same material should have embroidery on net 
for the trimming, and a Marguerite polonaise for the 
over-dress, with a pleated skirt, or else one shirred be- 
low the waist in front and on the sides, and falling in 
pleats below this. 

Frankrort.—Read reply given above to “Ida” for 
hints about making silk dress. 

C. L.W.—We have not the pattern of the suit you 
want. 

M. J. L.—White Spanish lace fichus are stylishly 
worn this season with dresses of white nuns’ veiling, 
with white maslins, black silks, and colored dresses. 

A. J.—Crape bonnets are worn with square-meshed 
grenadine dresses, Shawls are only worn for négligé 
by young ladies in mourning. 

Sra-Sipe.—Make your flannel suit with a shooting 
jacket, apron over-skirt and pleated skirt, with rows 
of machine stitching for its only trimming, 

Farru B.—Unmarried ladies do not wear breakfast 
caps. Flat square-cornered glass dishes are the new- 
est for fruit. Married ladies use their husband's first 
name, not their own, on their visiting cards. Young 
ladies should have “‘ Miss” engraved on their cards. 
Braid is worn on wool dresses this season—not in pat- 
terns, but in parallel rows, 

Curysouite. —It is now the fashion to have em- 
broidered cloth or plush drapery suspended from 
brackets that are used for a bust, vase, or small piece 
of bric-i-brac. 

Mrs. E. M. W.—Your samples of silk are very pret- 
ty. Make a shirred basque entirely of the light silk, 
with facings of the dark. Have the front of the skirt 
trimmed up to the knees with alternate ruffles of the 
two materials; then have full apron drapery made by 
sewing breadths of the two silks together, and drap- 
ing them around the figure, tying them bebind with 
hanging ends like a large sash bow. The Bazars you 
want have been sent you. 

Sara.—Make your bordered cambric with a belted 
waist, an apron over-skirt edged with the border, and 
a round skirt with one or two bordered gathered ruf- 
fles. Put one or two flounces on your dress, with a 
polonaise, having them very deep, and shirred at the 
top, with pleatings below. There is no new way of 
looping polonaises. Read about polonaises in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 24, Vol. XIV. Put three 
pleatings wide enough to cover the back breadths on 
your alpaca skirt, and have a deep apron, merely stitch- 
ed by machine, and one pleating across the front. 
Then have a round waist, with sash ribbon tied behind 
at the waist line. Plain round over-skirts are draped 
very high on the hips by pleats, and allowed to hoop 
or curve very low and slender behind. Use brushes 
with bristles, not wires. Cleanse the scalp with alco- 
hol, and wash your hair in tar water. Then continue 
brushing it twice daily. Hunting jackets are worn, 
but not white belted waists, 
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Fig. 1.—Sattn anp Empromerep Sirk Musirn Dress. 
Bacx.—See Fig. 4.—{For description see Supplement.) 





Silk Gauze and Lace Fichu-Collar. 


Tue foundation of this collar is a band of stiff net an 
inch wide and nineteen inches long, to which is joined 
along the middle of the back a three-cornered piece of 
white silk gauze, the bias upper side of which is seven 
inches long. The lower edge of the band and the gauze in 
the back are trimmed with white lace three inches and a 
half wide. Similar lace is joined to the upper edge of the 
band and turned down on the outside. The collar is held 
together at the front under full loops of gauze crossed by 
a lace jabot. 

Crape and Lace Collar. 

Tus round white collar is made of double white English 
crape, and is three inches deep. The upper edge is joined 
to a narrow stiff net band, which is covered with a crape 
fold, and edged with cream lace an inch and a half wide, 
arranged in triple box pleats. The bottom of the collar is 
bordered with a similar fold, and edged with side-pleated 
lace three inches wide, which is continued in jabots along 
the front edges. 


Crape and Lace Fichu-Collar. 

Tus square collar reaches to the shoulders, and is ar- 
ranged in folds of white English crape. The bottom is 
edged with white lace three inches and a half wide. Sim- 
ilar lace is joined to the top and folded over, and forms a 
jabot in the front. 


Borders for Dresses, etc.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on a light blue linen foun- 
dation. Two rows of narrow white fancy braid are caught 
down with stitches of yellow cotton, and the space between 
them is crossed with white cotton, the stitches being taken 
through the loops on the braid; the intersecting points 
are covered with dots worked in satin stitch with yellow 
cotton. The ornamentation along each side is worked with 
white cotton in button-hole stitch, and with yel- 
low cotton in chain stitch. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on brown per- 
cale. Two rows of narrow fancy braid are fast- 
ened down, one with blue and one with red cot- 
ton, and the space between them is ornamented 
in herring-bone stitch with white cotton, and in 
chain stitch with blue and red, The point Russe 
catching down the loops on the outer edge of the 
braid is worked with white, and the chain stitch- 
es with blue and red alternately. 


Tidy.—Netted Guipure, Stem Stitch, and 
Point Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 564. 

Tuts tidy, which was designed by Madame 
Beeg, directress of the Nuremberg School for 











Fig. 2.—Casnmere anp Satin Scran Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 





Art Needle-Work, is composed of two strips of coarse white linen which 
are connected by a band of netted guipure insertion. It is bordered with 
similar insertion, and edged with lace to match. The strips of linen, which 
are twenty-seven inches long and eight inches and a half wide, are orna- 
mented with the border Fig. 2. The design is transferred to the material, 








Crare anp Lace Couuar. 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, 
ETC. 


and the flowers and leaves are 
outlined in stem stitch; the veins, 
stems, and tendrils, and the line 
along each side, in cross seam, 
with red filoselle silk. Two inch- 
es and a half of the linen at each 
end of the strips are left without 
embroidery, and in this space, at 
one-quarter of an inch from the 
edge of the embroidery, the cross- 
wise threads are drawn out for a 
depth of halfan inch. The rest 
of the linen is doubled for a 
hem, which is fastened with hem 
stitches, each of which embraces 
eight of the loose lengthwise 
threads. At the inner edge of 
the drawn-work space, * the 
next eight threads are caught 
together and wound with the 
working thread; these eight 
threads and the following eight 
are encircled with a drawn-work 
knot at the middle of the open 
space, and the work is repeated 
from *. The sides as well as 
the ends of the linen strips are 
ornamented with the drawn-work 
border worked in this manner, 
after which this border is edged 
on both sides with alternate long 
and short chain stitches of red 
silk. One side of each linen 
strip is joined to the insertion 
along the middle. The founda- 
tions for the insertion and edg- 
ing are worked in straight net- 
ting, and darned with medium 
coarse linen thread. The pat- 
terns for these will be given in 
an early number of the Bazar, 





Sofa Back.—Stem Stitch 
Embroidery and Drawn- 
Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 564. 
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Tuts sofa back consists of a 
cheese-cloth foundation, which 
is embroidered with colored silk, 
bordered with drawn-work on 
each side of the embroidery, and 
ravelled at the lower edge for fringe. Fig. 17, Supplement, gives a section 
of the design, which is to be transferred to the cheese-cloth. The out- 
lines are worked in stem stitch with colored silk, and the design figures 
are filled in with running stitches of silk in the color with which they are 
outlined. These running stitches are worked in parallel rows over and 
under two threads of the material, and are made to alternate by taking 
up in one row the threads that were under in the preceding one. The 
arabesques and vines are worked with olive and brown silk, the buds and 
blossoms with pink and blue silk. For the drawn-work, the manner of 
executing which is shown in Fig. 2, work is begun at the top of the bor- 
der with a serpentine line in maize silk, consisting of slanting stitches 
each taken over four threads of the material in height and two in width. 
Below this five threads are passed, and the next nine are drawn out, 
after which a row in blanket stitch is worked over the five threads 
that were previously passed ; two stitches are taken from one point, each 
over five threads in height and two in width, and after each two, four 
loose threads are passed. In the next row the loose threads are caught 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Satin ano Guripure Net Dress. 





Fig. 2.—Suran anp Camet'hrair Di 
and description see Supplemett, No, VII 
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at the bottom, after which each of the strands of eight threads is encircled by 
button-hole stitching with similar silk. The material below is then ravelled 
for the fringe, and finally strands composed of four threads of red silk are 
folded through the middle, and knotted between those of the material in 
the manner shown in the illustration. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, 
ETC. 


HOW TO LIVE IN A 
COUNTRY HOME. 


THAT is the best use one 
can make of the little 
country home after buying it, and 
thus receive the most happiness, 
and confer the most benefit on 
the household ? 

Most people go into the coun- 
try expecting that they can live 
in just the same way as if they 
were boarding. Then, when they 
find that they have their full 
share of the sentence pronounced 
on Adam at the fall, they get dis- 
couraged, and either leave every- 
thing to hired help to be misman- 
aged, or else in disgust sell the 
place, and ever after think of 
those condemned to live in the 
country with contemptuous pity. 
But have such people really ex- 
perienced country life in all its 
phases ? 

The first year or two of owner- 
ship will necessarily be trying in 
many ways, and mistakes must 
be made by beginners, which are 
rectified as you become accus- 
tomed to the routine of the sea- 
sons and of work. So labor will 
eventually be lightened and com- 
fort increased. 

No one can fully realize this, 
and take heart of hope from it, 
until by making notes, either in 
his own memory or in a book, he 
will perceive how much reason 
for encouragement he has in the 
improving condition of his sur- 
roundings as time goes on. 

It is by no means necessary 
that, because you choose to live 
in the country, you should do ex- 
actly as your neighbors do. Have 
your garden to suit yourself. Do 
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Dp CaMeEL Bain Dress.—[For pattern 


Fig. 3 
Supplemest, No, VIL, Figs. 20°, 20°-25.] py 
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not cultivate every plant on the 
seedsman’s catalogue because you 
are told to do so. Omit from 
your list such plants as require 
care and expense to raise. If 
none of your family like cabbages, why must you have rows of them, like 
a market garden, merely because Neighbor Sims raises cabbages for “ his 
folks?” If potatoes grow better in his ground than in yours, buy of him, 
and give up your space to sweet-corn, which flourishes with you. 

Then, again, do not worry about having fruits and vegetables before 
their season. Leave all that to your rich friends, with their cold frames 
and hot-beds and all the paraphernalia of forcing-houses. Choose, there- 
fore, only such vegetables as your own table requires, and cultivate them 
in their appointed season, even if your neighbor over the way tries to 
make you miserable because he has tomatoes a few days earlier than you, 
and lifts up his hands in amazement at your having no asparagus. 

So with fruit. If a strawberry bed entails trouble, and you can procure 
your strawberries cheaper and better elsewhere, do not feel everlastingly 
disgraced because you do not have them, but have the moral courage to 
dispense with their culture, and turn your attention to other fruits demand- 
ing less outlay, with fuller returns. 

In laying out the place do not have paths that are never trodden on, 


—Prain AND Figurep Foutarp Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





leading to damp summer-houses that are never sat in, 
and beds cut in turf that seldom is trimmed. The time 
it takes to clear the paths could be spent to better ad- 
vantage elsewhere; and the beds, being overshadowed 
by long grass, do not flourish (you wonder why) as well 
as those of Mr. A. next door, whose lawn-mower is nev- 
er at rest. 

If you have large beds of hardy roses, and clumps of 
shrubs on the lawn, and vines clinging around the piaz 
zas, you will have a pretty garden without the aid of 
greenhouses. Such plants ask for little care all sum- 
mer, and well reward the semi-annual digging and prun- 
ing you will gladly give them. 

We have in mind one admirable garden which never 
received any trained skill, Its ample beds of tulips and 
lilies-of-the-valley “ knew their appointed season,” and 
bloomed at their own sweet will among syringas and 
lilacs. An arbor covered with white clematis led into 
this spicy inclosure, whence a long path, bordered with 
tall white lilies, threw over the whole a weird-like charm, 
especially by moonlight. 

We recall another, where 


the entrance to the house 


from the main road was set out like an avenue with 
sweet-smelling roses that never seemed to be out of 


bloom. 

By all means cultivate myrtle. It covers up deficien- 
cies and hides unsightly earth; it throws over every- 
thing a garniture of restful green, and is the first to greet 
the spring with its starry blue flowers. A myrtle bed 
under a parlor window or on each side of the front 
porch is ever a gladsome thing. 

One of the trials you have to contend with in a small 
place is the danger of being robbed of your fruit and 
vegetables just as they come to maturity. This may 
seem a paradox—a small place, one would imagine, be- 
ing easier to protect than a large one. But where less 
help is kept, and perhaps only one dog, the one man 
and one dog can not be everywhere at once, and, in- 
deed, one or > the other is very apt to be, on one pretense 
or another, off the place, and that is the time 
chosen by nimble fingers to appropriate to 
themselves the fruits of others’ labors; in- 
deed, as has been pungently remarked, judg- 
ing by the frequency of such attacks, it would 
seem as if all the toil and expense were to be 
on one side, and all the advantage on the 
other. But this evil, as well as many others 
equally disheartening, may be obviated by a 
little forethought and contrivance. 

If you set your melon patch just back of 
the barn, and then employ two boys, picked 
out of the streets, to weed your garden, can 
you be astonished if those melons suffer ? 
Do not put your raspberries and blackberries 
just on the border of a hedge, where boys 
can lurk as well as berries, and whence they 
can beat a speedy retreat in case of a sur- 











Fig. 8.—Cortron Satrren Dress.—[For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-6.] 
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Fig. 4.—Satin AND Emproirnep Sitk Musiin Dress 
Front.—See Fig. 1.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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prise. Fruit and fruit-bearing trees are always or- 
namental, for they suggest a sense of affluence and 
luxury. Let them be as much around your house 
as possible. It is much pleasanter to see them 
bending beneath their weight of fruit in autumn, 
from your own back piazza, than relegated to a 
distant orchard of their own, where their rich 
produce falls an easy prey to the marauder. 

Do not mind if your grapes and melons in some 
degree invade the region sacred to floral art, but 
be thankful if you can watch their growing beau- 
ties yourself from a convenient window, and so, 
in a large measure, be your own overseer. This 
would be only bringing back the old-fashioned 
pleasance of Shakspeare’s and Bacon’s days, 
where flowers and fruits twined lovingly together 
around the master’s mansion, whence, with the 
rising and setting sun, he could overlook his de- 
mesne, 

There are some things not likely to be stolen 
from you. Potatoes are not attractive in appear- 
ance, and Lima beans, being of the same color as 
the leaves, are tedious to gather. Place these on 
the debatable border as advance guards to pro- 
tect the more desirable objects of your garden. 
Thus secured, you can eat of the fruit of your own 
doings, and afford to be generous besides. You 
can spread a hospitable board, and enjoy the lux- 
ury of filling from your basket and your store 
what is lacking in those of your neighbors, A 
liberal spirit insures, better than anything else, 
exemption from spoliation. ‘The open hand is 
filled the fullest,” says an old proverb. This is 
the privilege of country people, who, with perhaps 
little ready money, yet live in plenty, and always 
have something ready to give. It certainly does 
quicken the benevolent as well as hospitable in- 
stincts of the heart to know that you can run to 
the garden, even in such a dire emergency as un- 
expected company, feeling sure of conjuring out 
of it a meal fit to be set before the severest of 
epicures, and that your dairy contains as unfail- 
ing a supply in its way as the widow’s cruse. 

So you always have and to spare, and can, in 
offering what you have, bestow what money can 
not buy—the fresh products of mother earth. 

Another way of enjoying a country home is 
to identify yourself with it. Cultivate the neigh- 
borhood. Be a power init. Interest yourself in 
churches and schools, in the roads, in the library, 
in all the fairs and festivals, even if they are not 
quite to your taste; but regard everything of im- 
portance that helps on the prosperity of the place 
you live in, and take as much pains to make it 
habitable and attractive as you would your own 
domicile. 

The eulogy that has come down to us through 
the centuries of a brave knight of old is as ap- 
plicable now as it was then to those who aspire 
to the dignified position of a country land-holder. 

“He affected,” says his biographer, “to be 
honored and loved amongst his neighbors, which 
he attained to, beyond other his concurrents, by his 
honesty, humanity, and hospitality. He was the 
wonder of the country for a settled house and 
constant hospitality.” 

One great reason why those moving from the 
city into the country are subjected at first to dis- 
appointment is with regard to society. Of course 
in every place there are bright, intellectual indi- 
viduals or families, refined in their manners and 
conversation. But such are not at the beck of 
every new-comer. They have their own circle, 
whick is often wide-spread, so they have little 
time and inclination to rush after strangers, un- 
less endowed with superior attractions at first 
sight. 

Quite nice people have been known to sell their 
places and move away because they “were not 
called upon.” “Such a stiff, cold set never were 
seen before; never want to live among them 
again.” Such is their verdict. If they had staid 
a year longer, it would have been reversed. 

To those so circumstanced the advice would 
be, “ Have patience.” If you are really yourself 
worth knowing, society will find it out, and in 
time you will have a position where once you 
were hardly noticed. You always, too, have it in 
your power to cultivate new-comers, and in that 
way enlarge your sphere of acquaintance. This 
so far as general society is concerned. 

But there are a great many very clever people 
who only need as introduction a kind word, or a 
sunny smile, or the knowledge of the fact that 
you are lonely and a stranger, to draw them to- 
ward you. Cultivate such, even if they are “ plain 
people” who do not leave their cards, nor wait 
to have their calls returned. Some of the most 
original characters may be found in out-of-the- 
way nooks of the world. For instance, we knew 
of one farmer’s wife who took pride in doing all 
her own work, yet was so learned in one special 
branch of science—whether it was ferns or birds 
it matters not—that she was an authority in her 
native State, and corresponded with some of the 
most eminent men in it; of another woman in 
humble life whose knowledge of general litera- 
ture was more extended than that of many a uni- 
versity graduate, and on whatever subject she 
took up she could converse intelligently and well. 
Such are worth knowing, even if their rough hands 
and simple manners do not correspond with the 
depth of their knowledge or the choice language 
in which it is expressed, 

A family once moved into a pretentious house 
on the banks of one of our most charming riv- 
ers, and considered themselves so very exclusive 
that they gave it out they did not wish any of the 
country people to visit them. Now, though they 
little thought it, the country people in this in- 
stance composed the aristocracy of society, being 
wealthy owners of country-seats on the river, 
while the rustics whom these parvenues held in 
such holy horror resided in the village and back 
lands adjoining. It is needless to say that they 
were severely let alone by both sides, and after a 
year or two of isolation, moved off to more con- 
genial surroundings. But this goes to show that 
the phrase “country people” has a wide signif- 





icance, and is not necessarily tantamount to ig- 
norance and roughness. 

Again, the pleasures of country life are greatly 
enhanced by an independent spirit. If you look 
upon every laborer passing to his daily work in 
the light of a tramp, and fear to cross a field on 
account of possible cows, or to enter the woods 
from the dread of snakes, where is the comfort 
in life if you walk? If, on the other hand, you 
ride, and are sure every time the horse pricks up 
his ears that he is going to run away, or if there 
is a stone in the road that the carriage will be 
overturned, where is the fun of driving? If an 
owl hooting at night convinces you of a burglar, 
and the young people’s boating, shooting, and 
skating expeditions are imbittered by the dread 
of unhappy consequences, how can you live in 
peace at any time ? 

Persons haunted by these intangible fears had 
better remain within the region of pavements and 
horse-cars. 

In addition to the human interests which claim 
your attention, cultivate the fine society of dumb 
animals, and you never can complain that life is 
dull. 

A good dog adds to your pleasure and safety, 
by being an unrivalled night watchman as well 
as serviceable companion by day. A horse brings 
everything near to you, and you near to every- 
thing. These are noble creatures, whose praises 
poets have not disdained to sound; but cats and 
birds, and indeed the whole retinue of a domestic 
establishment, if treated with due consideration, 
deserve richly their share of praise too, as they 
perform their part in making up a real home, and 
driving away ennui and discontent. 

There are other little pleasures incident to a 
country life not to be despised. The bright good- 
morning from a child passing on its way to school 
has a cheer for all day; the kind interest shown 
in your affairs by your neighbors is not with- 
out its value. Having had no small experience, 
we speak advisedly when we say that there is 
nothing to equal the kindness and thoughtfulness 
of a country neighborhood in seasons of trouble 
and affliction. Then, indeed, the rich and poor 
meet together in the sweet communion of sympa- 
thy and interest, and in performing all those good 
offices which knit together a community in the 
bond of charity and love. 





(Began in Meuisans Bazar Ne. Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN, 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avuruor or “ Att on Notatne,” “Tur Biossomine oF 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
MADAME MORRISON. 


“ Wuere am I?” 

“ Hush, dear; you must not try to speak just 
yet. You are with me, and quite safe.” 

“ Jane, is it not ?” 

“Yes, Jane. Drink this, and lie still.” 

Helen obeyed with a curious languor and a 
sort of suspension of thought. She had no dis- 
tinct knowledge of what had occurred, but she 
did not particularly care; she was too weak to 
concern herself about anything. Jane Merrick, 
anxiously watching her on her recovery from the 
prolonged fainting fit that had followed her rec- 
ognition of her friend, and during which she had 
been taken in a carriage to Madame Morrison’s 
apartment, presently had the relief of seeing her 
fall into a deep and tranquil sleep. 

“She will do quite well,” said the English doc- 
tor, who had been sent for, and who fancied he 
had seen his young patient before, but could not 
remember where, or under what circumstances. 
“She wants nothing but rest and quiet. There’s 
nothing wrong with her.” 

“Tt is very strange that she should faint dead 
off like that at the sight of an old friend. She 
must be in a very weak state ; don’t you think so, 
Dr. Maegavan ?” 

“No. She has no appearance of ill health ; 
the cause is to be found in the moral order, I 
should say. Whois she? I have certainly seen 
her somewhere.” 

“She is an old friend of mine, her name is 
Helen Rhodes, and her story is a sad one. Her 
father died suddenly in India, and she was, not 
adopted exactly, I should say taken up by people 
of the name of Townley Gore. They must be 
proud, unkind people, for poor Helen has quite 
given me up; I have not heard anything of her 
for months, and I know that was not her own do- 
ing. I had no idea that Mr. and Mrs. Townley 
Gore were in Paris, though the lady is one of my 
aunt’s customers.” 

“They are not in Paris, at least I think not.” 

“But they must be, doctor. How could Helen 
be here if they were not ?” 

“Ah! I can not say anything about that. I 
remember now, it was at their house in the Ave- 
nue du Bois that I saw your pretty friend. Mr. 
Townley Gore had an obstinate fit of gout, and I 
saw him almost daily. But he left Paris two 
months ago. I had some trouble to prevent his 
going away before I considered it safe; there 
was some pressing matter of business—a suc- 
cession, I believe—on hand, and madame pre- 
ceded her husband. I presume the young lady 
accompanied her; but I know the whole party 
returned to England, for a friend of mine, Mr. 
Warrender, of Chesney, in Hampshire, has taken 
the house they had.” 

“Then they must have come back. I wish I 
knew where they are. They will be alarmed 
about Helen. If I could just get her to tell me 
the address, I could send a message to relieve 
their minds at once. I thought there might be a 
card or a letter in her pocket, and that we could 
have taken her to her home, but there is nothing 
of the kind.” 





“ Don’t wake her for that or any purpose. She 
will not sleep long, and she will wake quite well. 
Give her a bouillon and some wine, and you may 
then take her home with perfect safety.” 

So saying, Dr. Macgavan, a cheery gentleman, 
so unmistakably British of aspect that he might 
have seen Paris for the first time that day, but 
who had in reality practiced medicine in that city 
for twenty years, took his leave. 

Jane Merrick seated herself by the side of the 
little white bed on which they had laid Helen, 
and gazed thoughtfully at the fair young sleeper. 
The months that had passed since they parted, 
with that mutual promise that had been so 
strangely fulfilled, had wrought a great change in 
Helen’s looks—a change of a kind for which Jane 
Merrick instinctively sought a moral cause. 

“She has not been happy;” so said Jane to 
herself as she noted the pensive expression into 
which the delicate features settled themselves in 
sleep—the slight darkening of the eyelids and de- 
pression of the cheeks, the occasional faint quiv- 
ering of the lips, and the deep sigh with which a 
change of position was accompanied. ‘She has 
not been happy; the wonderful piece of good for- 
tune, as I took it to be, has not proved so real as 
it looked. Would it have been better for her if 
she had never had any chance except that which 
my good aunt offered her? How has she been 
treated? I tried to think that these people were 
right in dividing her from me; according to their 
notions I could not blame them; but she looks 
as if she had had something more than that to 
bear. She is not the ‘ bonnie bird’ of our old days 
at the Hill House, and she would not have fainted 
on seeing me if the surprise had not been a pain- 
ful one; no embarrassment, no fear that I should 
resent her submission to the will of her protect- 
ors, would have produced such an effect as that. 
Something has happened to her; something is 
gravely wrong with her; and come what will, I 
lose sight of her no more.” 

Helen turned her head upon the pillow, and 
let her left arm fall over the edge of the bed. 
Very gently Jane Merrick took the small white 
hand in hers. There were two or three simple 
rings on the fingers, but among them one at 
sight of which Jane started. It was a thick 
plain gold ring, an “alliance” of the English fash- 
ion, and worn on the “ wedding finger.” What did 
this mean? It might be accident; the ring might 
be the wedding ring of Helen’s mother; though 
Jane had never seen Helen wear or heard her 
speak of such a ring, and she might not know 
that it ought not to be worn thus; or it might 
mean that Helen was herself a wife. In that 
case, Helen must have left Jane ignorant of the 
fact of her own free-will, the power over her of 
Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore existing no longer. 
There was a sharp pang of pain in the thought, 
and Jane gently released the passive hand from 
her hold. Was she married,and unhappy? With 
the instinct of her sex and her calling, Jane 
scanned Helen’s attire. There might be much 
to learn from that. Her dress was very simple 
and inexpensive, neatly put on, and not unbe- 
coming; but it was the garb of mourning, and 
not an article that composed it was new. Her 
gloves and boots had been taken off when Ma- 
dame Morrison and Jane laid her on the bed. 
The gloves were mended, the boots were worn. 
The few rings, not one of them valuable, and a 
pin, with which her light mantle was fastened, 
formed her only ornaments, Jane examined the 
pin. It was a handsome specimen of jewellers’ 
work, a fine cameo, engraved with the head of 
Apollo, surrounded by a laurel wreath in green 
enamel, beautifully wrought. 

“That pin belonged to’a man,” said Jane to 
herself, as she replaced it in the mantle. “It is 
a scarf pin. The wedding ring is her own, Hel- 
en is married. Poor child! poor child!” 

She resumed her place, and waited. Half an 
hour later Helen awoke, and looked around. Her 
eyes were alert; her intelligence was all alive. 
She sat up and pushed back her loosened hair, 
Then Jane stepped gently forward, and said: 

“You are better now, dear Helen, and the first 
thing to be done is to send word to your home 
that you are safe. Time has been lost already, 
but the doctor would not allow you to be disturb- 
ed. Tell me your address. Mr. Townley Gore’s, 
is it not? I will send off a messenger at once. 
You must remain here for some hours yet.” 

Jane was inexpressibly shocked and startled 
by the effect which her words produced. Helen 
sprang to the ground, and catching hold of the 
rail of Jane’s chair, said, hurriedly : 

“T can not, I can not. Do not detain me; do 
not ask me any questions, but let me go at once. 
Thank you, thank you a thousand times. I don’t 
know what made me so ill. I don’t know what 
happened to me exactly. I can not stay with 
you now. I can not tell you anything now. <An- 
other time, perhaps. I must, I must go.” 

“Alone! And after having been so ill! It is 
impossible. Be reasonable, Helen. What is the 
matter with you? What haveI done to you? If 
you are forbidden to see me by Mr. and Mrs. 
Townley Gore, so be it; but at least you may let 
me take you home. Indeed you must. You are 
unfit to leave this house alone, and nothing shall 
make me let you do it. My aunt will be back in 
a few minutes. She will say what I do.” 

Helen stood clinging to the chair and trembling. 

She looked wildly round her, like a creature hunt- 
ed or newly, imprisoned. She passed her hand 
across her forehead, and drew her breath with a 
gasp. 
“ Dearest Helen,” said Jane, attempting to take 
her hand—but Helen withdrew it—“ don’t look 
afraid of me. Is there anything very wrong with 
you? You were frightened when you saw me to- 
day. Why? Remember all we were to each oth- 
er for so long, remember what we promised each 
other when we parted, and tell me what is wrong 
with you. Are you unhappy? Are they unkind 
to you?” 


“They? Who?” 





“The Townley Gores.” 

The color flew up over Helen’s face, dyeing it 
to the roots of her hair, and her eyes fell before 
the grave, pitying, imploring gaze of Jane’s. 

“T know nothing about them, I am not with 
them now.” 

“Then with whom are you?” asked Jane. 
“Tell me the truth, I entreat of you. What has 
happened? Oh, Helen’—she caught the reluc- 
tant left hand and held it up before the girl’s 
eyes—“ are you married ?” 

The question broke down Helen’s guard, and 
put all her short-lived courage and resistance to 
flight. A tide of terrible emotion rushed over 
her, and the bitterness of its waters was the bit- 
terness of self-delusion, of trust betrayed, of hope 
deferred, of sickening fear and loneliness, of utter 
discouragement, and the exhaustion of a prolong- 
ed suspense. Mingled with this bitterness there 
was a strange relief and an irresistible yearning, 
and the tide carried Helen away with it. She 
could not turn from the grave and loving eyes 
that sought to read her very soul, she could not 
go back to the unshared misery and the hiunt- 
ing fear of her daily life, now that there had come 
with Jane’s face a glimpse of deliverance. If 
Frank Lisle was living, and she should ever see 
him again, he would understand that in her su- 
preme wretchedness she had at last been foreed 
to disobey him, and he would forgive her. These 
and a thousand other thoughts revolved in her 
mind in one of those immeasurably brief instants 
which reveal to us the capacities of our souls to 
think and to suffer, and with a low ery of “ Jane, 
Jane, I will tell you everything!” she sank into 
the chair beside her, and gave way to a passion 
of salutary tears. 


Madame Morrison’s spacious and handsome 
apartment was situated above her show-rooms 
and work-rooms, which occupied two floors of a 
large house in the Rue de Rivoli, fronting the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and adjoining the ware- 
house in which her husband had already amassed 
a considerable fortune in the Lyons trade. The 
beautiful products of the looms of La Guillotitre 
and La Croix Rousse, from which half-naked men, 
ferocious of aspect and of sentiment (in politics), 
turn out the most poetical and exquisite of fab- 
rics, the cream-colored robes of our brides, the 
dainty court trains of our débutantes, the stately 
gowns of our noble matrons, the gorgeous hang- 
ings of our palaces, and the sumptuous adorn- 
ment of our churches, in vast grimy unwhole- 
some rooms, were the objects in which Mr. Mor- 
rison dealt ; and so well established was the fame 
of the house that, though he was not a manufac- 
turer, his silks, satins, velvets, and brocades were 
specialties, and called by his name. 

Mr. Morrison was an elderly person, of gentle- 
manly appearance and manners, and Madame 
Morrison, his wife, who had made for herself a 
name as good as her hushand’s, was in every way 
worthy of him. They were well enough off to re- 
tire from business, but neither of them had any in- 
clination to doso. They did not propose to them- 
selves to assume any position but that respectable 
one which was fairly theirs, and a life of idleness 
had no charms for them. At their time of life, 
they could neither take nor pretend to take to 
pursuits other than those they had hitherto fol- 
lowed, and they were quite content with their lot. 

Madame Morrison’s niece, Jane Merrick, was 
an object of equal affection to the husband and 
the wife; they were so fond of her that they 
were almost consoled by her for the great grief 
of childlessness, and they did form plans for 
Jane’s future apart from the business, although 
they formed none for their own. The French 
system of marriage was no more to the taste of 
Jane’s aunt and uncle than to that of Jane her- 
self, but they were wise and perspicuous persons, 
and they kept their opinion of that system, as of 
a good many others which they saw in action 
around them, to themselves, They had chosen 
to make their abode in France, and they had 
made a very good thing of the choice. It was 
not for them to speak ill of the bridge that had 
carried them over, but there was no occasion for 
them to marry their niece on the French system, 
and they didn’t intend to do so. This was, of 
course, a point upon which they were completely 
misunderstood, and it was a settled part of the 
business of their life to dispose politely, and with- 
out giving offense, of the numerous aspirants to 
the heart and dot of their niece. Many of these 
aspirants were desirable partis ; in some instances 
le blason was not wanting, though the escutcheons 
were not, to tell the truth, very richly gilded. All 
was, however, wasted pains in the direction of 
Meess Jane; that incomprehensible young person 
assumed a position altogether exceptional, and 
doubtless only to be accounted for by her Bri- 
tannic origin. She had no wish to marry, and 
not the least intention of going into a convent. 
The truth was that Jane Merrick was quite hap- 
py with her aunt and uncle, persons of cultivated 
tastes, and manners which were the true reflec- 
tion of their benevolence and uprightness, She 
too was a pleasant and contented one, and the 
severest mortification in anything connected with 
her niece that Madame Morrison had ever sus- 
tained was the supposed prohibition of the friend- 
ship between Jane and Helen. After all, that 
was not very severe, for Jane did not seem to 
mind it, and Madame Morrison had a full and in- 
alienable right to her conviction that the real 
loser by the severance was not her niece. Per- 
haps there is no one who enjoys better oppor- 
tunities for knowing a woman’s real character, 
and especially her temper, than her modiste, 
and Madame Morrison, a student of character in 
her way, had observed Mrs. Townley Gore with 
some closeness and curiosity, and with this re- 
sult, that she believed her to be as much the in- 
ferior of Jane Merrick as selfishness is the infe- 
rior of disinterestedness, and a heartless vanity 
is the inferior of simplicity and elevation of mind. 
She had not really known how much her niece 
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suffered from the separation. Perhaps no mar- 
ried woman with the supreme and pressing in- 
terests and business of life to occupy her could 
enter fully into a girl’s feelings about her own 
particular friend, and the matter had not been 
referred to for a considerable time. When the 
unexpected meeting took place at Neuilly, and 
with so startling a result, all the womanly ten- 
derness and kindness of Madame Morrison’s na- 
ture woke up, and she was as eager as Jane her- 
self in her attention to the fainting girl. She 
was called away just as Helen began to recover 
consciousness, and on her return met Dr. Macgav- 
an, who had just left his patient, and he told her 
that Helen was sleeping. A full hour elapsed, 
and then Jane Merrick appeared before her aunt, 
so pale and agitated that Madame Morrison was 
alarmed, 

“My dear child,” she exclaimed, “ what is the 
matter? Is Miss Rhodes ill again ?”’ 

“No; she is better; but she has told me so sad 
and serious a story that I must tell it to you 
without a moment’s delay. Give me your best 
attention, aunt.” 

Then Jane Merrick repeated the story which 
she had heard from Helen to Madame Morrison, 
who listened without interrupting her, and in 
whose face Jane could read the impression which 
her words were producing. 

“ And now,” said Jane, in conclusion, “ what is 
to be done? She is alone, helpless, almost pen- 
niless, and she has no idea of the gravity of her 
position.” 

“This,” said Madame Morrison, “is one of the 
most terrible stories I ever heard. What has be- 
come of the man? Had he ever any intention of 
marrying her? I can not believe that he had.” 

“That is the horrid conviction I had when she 
told me her story.” 

“What utter folly on her part!” 

“ Yes, but also what utter ignorance and inno- 
cence. Helen had not the remotest notion of what 
she was doing; she does not understand it even 
now; she thinks of nothing but her grief and 
suspense about her lover. She has not the least 
notion that she has done a terribly imprudent 
thing, and that she has incurred grave suspicion.” 

“Mrs. Townley Gore can have taken no care at 
all of her. I don’t mean in the true sense, but in 
any sense that would be satisfactory to the fitness 
of things, even as people like her interpret it.” 

“She was most unkind. Helen has not said 
much; but what must she have been, aunt, when 
a girl like Helen was so solitary under her roof 
that she could be placed in such a position of 
danger, and not dare to speak to her? How well 
the man must have known how helpless and alone 
she was, before he dared to ask her to leave her 
protectors and trust to him—a stranger! I won- 
der,” Jane continued, her voice thrilling, and her 
face transfigured by the intensity of her feelings 
—‘ I wonder how Mrs. Townley Gore would an- 
swer to God for the fate of that young girl ?” 

“She would answer,” said Madame Morrison, 
“in the words of the question of Cain: Am I my 
brother’s keeper? She would acknowledge no 
responsibility. Whatis it to her? What is the 
happiness or the misery of anybody to people 
such as Mrs. Townley Gore? But we waste time 
in talking about her. What does the poor girl 
think ? what does she propose ?”’ 

“Nothing; she is utterly unnerved. I left her 
lying on the sofa in my room, and told her I must 
consult with you. It was her fear of me that 
made her faint when she saw me, and yet she is 
immensely relieved now that she has told me, and 
she clings to me so pitifully, But, dear aunt, she 
seems strangely afraid of going back to the place 
she is living at. I can not make out very dis- 
tinctly what she means; but it seems to me that 
she is afraid of the people there—the concierge 
and his wife, and their daughter, who is her femme 
de chambre.” 

“ All harpies and wretches, I dare say,” said 
Madame Morrison, who was given to sweeping 
generalizations, “and they make her feel her 
equivocal position thoroughly. Yet she must go 
back, and I see in your face what you want, but 
it can not be; I can not have you mixed up in 
any business of the kind. No, no; we will get 
her out of it if possible, and she will only be 
brought.to that by hearing home truths from me; 
but you can not go to the place where she is liv- 
ing under false pretenses and a false name. You 
must see that for yourself, Jane.” 

“T don’t quite see it, aunt; but I am bound to 
take your word for it, and to do what you think 
right. It is getting late; we must come to some 
decision. You will let me see her here. Remem- 
ber that she has no notion of any wrong-doing in 
all this beyond a vague one that she ought to have 
held out against deceiving the people she was 
with.” 

“She shall come here when she pleases, Jane, 
be satisfied with that. And now go to her; tell 
her to calm herself, that she has found friends, 
and that I am going to take her home myself. I 
will send for a carriage at once. I shall be bet- 
ter able to understand all this when I have seen 
the place, and she will be more inclined to con- 
fide in me when I am quite alone with her. You 
and your uncle must dine without me, and do not 
expect me until you see me.” 

The surprise of Delphine to see Madame Lisle, 
who did not, to her knowledge, possess a single 
acquaintance in Paris, return home accompanied 
by a lady so perfectly comme il faut as Madame 
Morrison, was extreme. It was accompanied by 
aslightly unpleasant sensation ; for might not this 
handsomely dressed, clever-looking person give 
Madame Lisle some domestic hints which would 
not be consonant with the interests of Delphine 
and her parents? She would have viewed any- 
body with suspicion who came to interfere with 
» her rule over the timid girl, more and more at her 
mercy day by day, and her first quick, sharp, in- 
vestigating glance at the stranger was met by a 
look of -distrust in which Delphine instinctively 
felt there was a menace. It was Madame Morri- 





son who replied to Delphine’s officious inquiries— 
for Helen said not a word—in a cool tone of au- 
thority : 

“Serve Madame Lisle’s dinner at once, if you 
please. She has not been well, and I shall re- 
main with her for some time.” 

“ Voila du nouvean !” said Delphine to herself, 
as she ran quickly down the stairs to carry the 
news to the lodge of the concierge; “so made- 
moiselle has contrived to dénicher a friend. She 
is not, perhaps, so near the bottom of the bag as 
we thought. No matter; it is not a friend in pet- 
ticoats that will keep her from arriving there, and 
those of the other kind do not grow on the bushes.” 

For all the dread and pain that were in her 
heart, there was something welcome and sooth- 
ing to Helen in the quiet and motherly way in 
which Madame Morrison treated her—in the plea- 
sant familiarity and the little tone of kindly di- 
rection so entirely novel to her; in the being bid- 
den to eat, and encouraged with friendly, unob- 
trusive words. An unfamiliar warmth arose 
about her heart; old forgotten visions of the time 
when she used to think about her own young 
mother, dead so long, came back to her with an 
almost overpowering sweetness. She liked the 
sense of lassitude and weakness to which she owed 
this wonderful little bit of blue in her clouded sky, 
and she cheered un, and talked to her new friend 
about Jane, and the old school-time at the Hill 
House, with animation which revived her beauty 
and revealed it to her hearer. Madame Morrison 
was in no hurry to leave her. She would see her 
comfortably settled for the night, she said, and 
she sat by her bedside for a long time. The kind, 
judicious woman carried her point. She remain- 
ed with Helen until she had received her entire 
confidence, until she was thoroughly satisfied of 
her innocence and the truth of her story; but 
when at last she left her, promising to see her 
again on the morrow, it was with the conviction 
that Mr. Frank Lisle was an unprincipled scoun- 
drel, who had never intended to marry her, and 
that, having either got into some scrape which 
rendered it advisable for him to keep out of the 
way, immediately after the unaccountable but 
providential departure that had preserved the un- 
suspecting girl from the fate he had prepared for 
her, or, having found metal more attractive, he 
had deliberately forsaken her. Madame Morrison 
had an exceedingly bad opinion of men in gener- 
al. Indeed, there was only one man in the world 
whom she regarded as an exception. That fa- 
vored individual was her own husband. Helen’s 
story was another confirmation of the views which 
acquired strength and distinctness daily. This 
Frank Lisle was a very choice specimen of scoun- 
drelism. He was not dead—not he. There 
would have been inquiries in that case, and his 
latest proceedings in Paris would have been eas- 
ily traced by the police of Paris. He had changed 
his mind, for some reason—it little mattered what 
—and forsaken the girl, most happily for her. 
Madame Morrison informed her husband and Jane 
of all that had passed between herself and Helen, 
and gave expression to her conviction respecting 
Frank Lisle in very plain terms, concluding with 
this characteristic remark : 

“Tf I could belfeve in such a being as a kind- 
hearted surgeon, which I can’t, I should say that 
I feel like a kind-hearted surgeon who has got 
through the consultation, and fixed the operation 
for the next day. To-morrow, my dears, I am 
going to tell this poor thing the truth, and make 
her safety sure.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





AT CASTLEHILL. 


Four was the light that fell over the dancers, 
Rich was the air of the sumptnous room 
Where the high-heaped vases and garlanded lintels 
Poured out the fragrance of roses in bloom. 
Fair were the throngs floating hither and thither, 
Sweet was the music that moved them at will, 
Bright was the woven lustre of color, 
Bright were the jewels that flashed and were still, 
Gay and delightful the murmur of voices 
That vight in the villa at Castlehill— 
That night when they kept the birthnight revel 
Ot Maud, the heiress of Castlehill. 


How soft and delicious without was the summer! 
How dark was the midnight, how dark and how 
sweet 
With the dew and the rustle of wild cliff roses, 
With the measured music of waves that beat, 
Feeling the storm which in far horizons 
Lifted and shook the seas like fleece, 
While here the moon into vapors drifted, 
And all was fragrance aud starless peace. 


“What is this sadness,” said Rex to Sebastian, 
Lounging beside the window-place, 

Where the sult dark breath of the sea was blowing, 
And its boom swept up in a muffled bass 

To the flutes and the violins—“ what is this sadness, 
Like a lingering sting in a draught of wine, 

That haunts a ball-room, and makes the glitter 
Something uureal with all its shine?” 


“T never thought of it,” answered the other. 
“Sadness? It must be the music, then— 

The music that Inres where we can not follow, 
We, but the sons and daughters of men.” 


“Or is it the waste of the vital forces?” 
Said Rex. “For look at the women there; 
Look at the ripple of silks and of satins— 
Clouds of the daybreak are scarcely as fair. 
Jewels and laces the ransom of princes, 
Love-locks and glittering meshes of hair, 
Dimples and blushes and maddening glances, 
And for every smile a sou! in the snare. 
And what are they here for, and why is this struggle 
That makes the dazzling wheel go round, 
While they pour out their life like oil on the fire- 
brand — 
Pleasure! where pleasure is never found!” 


“ Never 2” replied the laughing Sebastian. 
* Philosophy is, though, it seems to-night. 





You had better ask Maud of this wild waltz music, 
And her feet in their rhythmical delight.” 


“ Ask,” cried Rex, “‘of the madness of dancing, 
The Menad’s fury, the Alma’s sway!” 
And they gazed where the gracious and beautiful 
creature 
Paused, taking the time, ere she slipped away 
Into the dance again, as a diver 
Slips under the breaker’s rainbowed spray, 
As a bee slips into a great bell-blossom, 
As, far in the blue, birds and sunbeams play. 
Like sea-foam drifted the lace of her ball dress, 
And over her pale pink topazes streamed, 
And the light on her golden hair made glory, 
And her eyes like topazes glanced and gleamed, 
Great sweet eyes with their startled splendor, 
Like a soul awaking that deeply dreamed. 
And the rose burned red on her cheek’s warm velvet, 
Red, too, the flame of life on her lips. 
“Tf she stood in the opening gates of morning, 
Morning itself should know eclipse,” 
Cried Rex, then, hotly. ‘“‘ Ah, what is she good for 
In all the changes and hurts of life? 
The fluttering, flattering thing of pleasure, 
What man is the fool would call her wife?” 


“You do not remember the great court ladies 
Who have their rank in the army too,” 
Said Sebastian, “ and follow to active service 
For their share of battle’s ghastly dew, 
Dressing sword-thrust, and gun-wound, and keeping 
the night-watch 
Where groans mark the moments, with Death at 
their side 
Sole companion—” 
Said Rex: “That is Russia, 
Across the world, and the world is wide, 
And their blood is still strong with the blood of the 
wehr-wolf. 
Do you think such hearts in these white breasts 
hide ?” 
And he laughed half grimly, his gaze where the billow 
Showed its white lip on the long low ledge, 
And the anchored ship rose and fell, bare-masted, 
Lit by the red moon's sinking edge. 


* Ah, Rosa,” sighs Maud, as she rests from her dancing, 
“Can there be greater joy than this, 

With wings on one’s feet keeping measure to music? 
When we are glorified spirits of bliss, 

Flashing along from the stars to the comets, 
I shall recall these. Hungarian tunes, 

I shall remember this night, and this ball-room, 
And the sea just outside singing over its runes.” 


“ Yes,” said Rosa, “’tis all very well till one wearies, 
Tis all very well for just now and just here; 

But how will it be witn us, can you conjecture, 
When we've been dancing on year after year?” 


“Sufficient,” cries Maud, “is the day to the evil; 
‘Tis just now, and we are just here, don’t you see? 
Ah, why should we live in the future forever? 
The present is good enough fortane for me. 
Surely the present is given for something, 
Is as good while we have it as when ‘tis the past: 
Let me suck the honey before the flower withers, 
Since every one says ‘tis too lovely to last.” 


And her low laugh went ringing like bell notes of 
silver, ; 
Her dimples grew deeper, her color came fast. 
**See where Rex and Sebastian stay in the oriel, 
Scorning to give us so much as a glance, 
Les rois fainéants just come into their kingdom, 
Something too indolent even to dance. 
If they despise us so, why not desert us too? 
Why must we see the contempt of the gods? 
Can they do anything better than dancing? 
Then let them do it!” 
“ Ah, what is the odds?” 
Breathes Rosa. ‘‘ You know ‘twas the idlers of Eng- 
land, 
The dandies, that fell like the Light Brigade. 
Perhaps in these right arms the hero is sleeping, 
Like fire in the flint, till occasion is made.” 


“Hush! there is the Glide,” whispers Maud. 
one’s heart beats! 
I thought that would bring them! 
trod 
A ball-room like this man, head high as if wearing 
A crown that might fall? Yes, Rex looks like a god : 
Why doesn’t he do something worthy one, Rosa?” 
“The Sphinx and her riddles! Fate did him a wrong 
In thrusting him here among frivolous people 
And making him nothing but one of a throng, 
As strange and as foreign to this scene of revel 
As the plague-ship that’s anchored out there by the 
ledge” — 
And they shivered an instant to think of the horror, 
Bare-masted, and lit by the red moon’s edge. 


“How 


What man ever 


For the ship from the Southern seas came sailing, 
When the leprous ail fell, and under the crag 
They moored her away in this lonely offing, 
With her blistered sides and her pestilence flag, 
With her groans and her sobs and her shotted 
hammocks, 
With her writhing cargo of pangs and throes, 
Where life and death fought their terrible duel, 
While the swell rolled in, and she dipped and rose. 
Death’s lightnings lurked in the air about her, 
None sought her, none hailed her, none glanced but 
to thrill— 
And the red moon sank, and there blazed to scoff her 
The lights in the villa at Castlehill. 


And the lights blazed on, and the flutes kept blowing 
Their sweetness out on the ruffling gale, 
And Maud in the arms of Rex was floating, 
Floating and floating, till night grew pale 
With the passion unspoken that dared not surrender— 
Were she sterling— Were he but the thing that he 
seemed— 
And the music sang on, and they floated together, 
And all life was this moment in which they dreamed. 
Circled round them rose, azure, and saffron, and 
circled, 
Faces glanced out of the iris that seemed 
Only the spirits of rest and of rapture, 
And all life was this moment— Ah! what was that 
gleamed 
On the dark ont beyond there? Hark! hark! comes 
a gunshot! 
With a crash falls the music. The dancers have 
streamed 
Through the doors and the windows out into the 
darkness, 








The great fragrant darkness, and throng the cliff's 
edge, 
To see that the plague-ship has parted her cables, 
And broadside the tide drifts her full on the ledge. 


What an awful silence was this on the revellers! 
What a chill, what a faint and horrible dew! 
How they clung together, while o’er the dark waters 
Again skimmed the flash from the death-driven 
crew, 
Came the burst of the gun, the cry far and terrific, 
Hoarse as a spectral view-halloo, 
And a sob, with one voice, seemed to break from them 
bending 
And searching the darkness through and through. 


Was it not enough for those hapless wretches, 
The loathsome plague, and the scorching breath, 
That the shore and the sea must league together, 
And snatch from them even the peace of death? 
That the shore with its tusks wades out to gore 
them, 
That the sea throws them onward surge by surge, 
Which far in the starless night's recesses 
The stealthy winds begin to urge, 
Till the heavens and the deeps, in mocking frolic, 
Buffet and toss them with mighty shocks, 
Thrust them from roller to roller, and break them 
Like bubbles of spume on the waiting rocks! 


And who should save them, or who should help them, 
When the earth refused what the sea disdained ? 
Who was it should dare the reeking contagion, 
With death in the touch when the wreck were 
gained ? 
Who dared swim out with the rescuing life-line? 
Who dared bring woman and child away? 
Who dared receive them if one should bring them? 
All hearts stood still in a cold dismay. 
All? In the blaze of the kindling bonfire, 
Who was this, then, that sprang down the castled 
crag, 
Half stripped for the surf, with the coil in his right 
hand, 
Leaping from lighted jag to jag, 
Now crossing the shingle, now cautiously creeping 
On the wet and slippery reef ahead, 
Now pausing, and diving under the foam-wreath 
That shatters in splendor far over his head ? 
“Rex! Rex!” cries a voice that the wind snatches 
from him; 
* Rex !” comes the half-cheer that dies with affight 
In throats that have uttered the yells of battle, 
But are suddenly voiceless with quailing to-night, 
Before this pitiful fever-phantom 
Whose black wings darken their happy height. 
Only a handful plunge down with Sebastian 
To follow the hero’s wild attempt, 
Taking their lives in their hands, and fearing 
Death far less than self-contempt. 


Would he reach the wreck ? 
him ? 
Was that he that rose in the lane of light? 
Could one see him yet where the vessel’s outlines 
Lay darker than even the dark of night? 
Was ever such deed of monstrous daring 
As this mad fellow’s wrestle with fate ? 
For what though he mastered wreck and ruin, 
Would not the plague behind them wait? 
Maud had no answer. No answer had Rosa. 
Their souls were out in the breaker there ; 
They heard not the wheels, nor the horses prancing, 
As guest by guest came down the stair 
Of the house to which they had silently hastened, 
Feeling the plague-spot in the air. 
They hardly knew that the tide was rising, 
That the sea-born wind was whistling shrill, 
And they hardly knew that the throng had melted, 
And left them alone at Castlehill. 
Down the erag they had crept together, 
Where rank on rank the waves rolled white, 
Dripping with glitter of jewels and laces, 
Two shining ghosts in that leaping light, 
Listening for cries far out on the ledges, 
Divining shapes while their hearts grew chill, 
Waiting and watching and fainting and praying 
Alone on the sands under Castlehill. 


Would the surf ingulf 


A harrowing hour that was weary ages, 
And they hung on each other’s necks and wept, 
The fire died down, and the cries came fainter, 
And nearer the sea-weed they crept and crept. 
When suddenly out of the whelming shadow 
Loomed mighity shapes, and the air about 
Was full of hushed and horrified voices ; 
For the ship had parted, they heard, and doubt 
If any were spared by the drowning waters 
Save the child Rex carried. And suddenly, too, 
Rex towered above them, staid, half confounded, 
As a voice plead, “Give him to me, Rex, do!” 
And trembling at thought of her needless danger, 
With an angry shudder cried, ‘* You! Maud—you !” 
And into the shadow again had vanished. 
But lifting her eager arms unseen, 
With their gems like drops of sun-lit water, 
Maud sprang after him, as a queen 
Springs to answer a rival's insult, 
Tiptoed, and kissed the hot wet brow 
Of the child, and cried, “‘ There is no more danger; 
Rex, you will give me the baby now.” 
And dumb with horror of what might touch her, 
The wild wet morning breaking chill, 
He shared his burden, and up together 
They climbed the crest of Castlehill. 


It was one of those mornings of brown November 
That ripen out of the rugged husk 

Of the rude fall weather, when great pine branches 
Scatter a balsam as sweet as musk, 

And the seas and the skies with siren softness 
Cheat their lovers from dawn till dusk, 

When the cruel fire of the swift plague-fever 
Had long burned out, and to and fro 

With singing and saying the happy people 
Went lightsome, as happy people go, 

That Maud lovked up, with her pen suspended, 
Looked over at Rex by the window-place, 

Where the sea rose behind him, a field of azure, 
Creaming ita margin from space to space. 

“ Shall there be dancing,” she said, “ at the wedding ?” 
And the smile and the blush bloomed over her face, 

As the sun falls 

“Dancing ? 

Shall there be romance and rapture and youth ? 

Shall there be laughing? shall there be breathing ? 
Shall the bride be Mand herself, in sooth ? 

So long as.our hearts are young together, 
So long as our souls and senses thrill 

To the mystical spell of magical music, 
Shall there be dancing at Castlehill!” 


on rose leaves. And Rex cried, 
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Fig. 1.—Darnep Net Epqina, 


Darned Net Edgings.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse edgings consist of narrow strips of white 
washing net, which are darned with fine linen floss in 
the designs given in the illustrations. A woven picot 
edging is overhanded to the lower edge of the net. 


Agrafe. 
Tue iflustration shows a lace pin in the shape of a 
bugle, made of coral with gold mountings, 


Mull and Lace Fichu. 
Tuts fichu consists of a white India mull founda- 
tion, which is edged at the top and bottom with wide 
lace, that at the top falling on the outside over the 








CLoaK FoR GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, LX., Figs, 28-33, 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Suawt worn as Ficuv.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 2. 
For description see Supplement, 








estry wool, the manner of working which is shown 
by Fig. 3, on page 560, Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIU. ; the 
long loops of the gimp are caught together, and held 
by small balls. This is headed by a crochet border 
in similar brown tapestry wool, for which, on a chain 


stitch foundation of the requisite length, 1 single 
crochet on the next third stitch alternates with 6 
double crochet on the following third stitch; at the 


end of the round 1 chain stitch, and then a similar 
round is worked above the first on the free veins of 
the foundation in the manner shown in Fig.2. The 
crochet border is sewed down, with the wrong side 
of the crochet taken for the right side, with yellow 
embroidery silk, a knotted stitch being taken through 
the centre of each rosette. For the handles of the 








Dress ror GIRL FROM 5 TO 


10 Years o_p.—Cur 
Patrern, No. 3122: Price 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs, 34-43. 





Fig. 1.—Garpren Satcnet.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 564.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. IL, Fig. 16. 





AGRAFE, 


mull. The ends are very long, and 
are tied in the front, and held to- 
gether with a bow in the back. A 
cluster of roses is set below the 
left shoulder. | 


Garden Satchel.—Figs. 1-3. 

For this garden satchel a piece | 
of brown woollen Java canvas nine- 
teen inches long and thirteen inch- 
es wide is required; this is folded 
through the middle, sloped on the 
sides to a width of ten inches at 
the top, and joined together. The 
edge at the top is secured by a 
round in single crochet, worked 
with brown tapestry wool. Fig. 

16, Supplement, gives the pattern 

for the ornamental flap on each 

side, and the design for the em- b 3 
broidery on it; two pieces are cut | 
from it of bronze velveteen, and the 
design transferred to each. The 
embroidery is worked in long chain 
stitches of red, prune, and two 
shades of brown embroidery silk. 
The satin stitch centres of the 
flowers are edged with silk and 
bullion twisted, which is also used 
for outlining the stems. The flaps 
ere edged with a pattern in gimp 
crochet, or, as it is sometimes call. 
ed, hair-pin crochet, in brown tap- 








Fig. 2.—Lace Suawt worn as Ficuv.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement, 
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satchel, a foundation chain is worked with a tri- 1 
ple thread of brown wool, and on this is worked 
a round in single crochet, which is afterward or- 
namented in chain stitch with yellow silk in the 
manner shown in Fig. 3. 





“THE BENEDICTION.” 
UR engraving on page 572 is from a large 
painting by Mr. James D. Linton, of Eng- 


land. An English critic, describing the original 
work, says: “‘The Benediction’, deserves, and 


would be all the better for, a room to itself, so 
extensive is the composition, so deserving is ev- 
ery one of the figures of the minutest examina- 
tion, so lovingly elaborate is the exhibition of the 
details—an elaborateness which does not rob the 
work as a whole of massive breadth and vigor. 
We are entitled to assume that ‘ The Benediction’ 
is another installment of a grand series of episodes 
in the career of a soldier—of the Condottiere type 
possibly—in the Middle Ages. There was a first 
installment of this epopea exhibited in the Gros- 
venor Gallery ; we believe the painting represent- 
ing the return of the soldier of fortune to the court 
of some Italian prince who had dispatched him 
on an expedition against the Paynim Turk. The 
warrior had been victorious, and brought home 
with him many Turkish or Saracenic captives, and 
much rich booty of war. But whether the ‘ Ben- 
ediction’ is supposed to have taken place before 
or after the campaign against the followers of 
Mohammed, criticism is perplexed to discern. . 
is, nevertheless, undeniable that Mr. J. D. Lintor.’ 

‘ Benediction’ is a grandly executed work.” 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION. 
We have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in cases 
of indigestion, with good results. 
Dre. Marsuatt & Loneaors. 
Olney, Ills. —[{Adv,] 





Ir you wish a soft and pretty skin use nothing 
but Riker’s American Face Powder, and occasion- 
ally a little glycerine lotion. Those who prefer 
a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream of 
Roses the most satisfactory article they can use. 
—[Com.] 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Pulled from the breast, squeezed from the bottle, 
Stomachs will sour and milk will curdle; 
Baby hallelujah all that night, 
Household bumping heads in awful fright. 
Don't deny, "twas thus with Victoria, 
Night was hideous without Castoria ; 
When colic left; for peaceful slumber, 
All said their prayers aud slept like thunder.—[{Adv.] 











Coryine Woert.—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily usefial for cntting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVER'LDISHEMEN'LS 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurions 


pastry, Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co.; New York, 








WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 14¢ pes...$:30.00 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes.. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 8.25 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 14.00 
ey ay Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3.00 
0, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Ninvtrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 


charge. Sent C.0, D. or P. 0. Money Order, 


KV YORK "SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circniar, address 
Miss MARY HU NTINGDON, 
P.O, Box ¢ 1654, New York. 


BEATTY’S OnCAxs. 18 useful stope, 5 neta 








reed: 
only $65. Pianos, $125 up. t7- Hine’ 
atalog. s. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 

Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


|It is the Ladies’ 
Friend. — Ali female 
complaints yield to its 
wondrous power, 


For Hemorrhages it 
is the greatest staunch- | 
er of bleeding in exist- 
ence, 


For Burns, Scalds, For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wounds, Bruises, or Open Wounds, its 
and Sprains, it is un- action upon these is 
equalled—stopping pain | most remarkable. The 


most obstinate cases are 
cured. 


Toothache,Faceache, 
Bites of Insects,Sore 
Feet, and all diseases of 
an Inflammatory charac- 
_ are certainly cured 

Vv 


and healing in a mar- 
vellous manner. 


For Inflamed and 
Sore Eyes. —lts effect 
upon these delicate or- 
gans is simply marvel- 
lous. It can be used 
without theslightest fear 
of harm, 





POND’S EXTRACT. 
The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the importance of providing 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 

CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other ix gen- 
uine, Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation. it is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure. 

t#~ Ovr New Pampnter, wira History or ovr 
Preparations, Sent FREE on apriication TO 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 





U niversally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
75 cents the box. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pops acien de 1" C ~g 
e la Faculte de Par 
as Rambutean, Paris, 


Bason Electro-Magnetic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds mMaRVELLOVS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
SuHaren and Dwarrep Liss, 
Substantially made of best Sit, 
Satin ok Corron WEBBING. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
sis colors), Ladies’, a 50; 

en ‘8 $2 = Misses’, $1 $ Shil- 

dren’s Fit soit anc Pek. » i 


Webbing (one inch wide), 
dies’, $1 Men's, $1.25 ; M 
%5 cents, Sent to any address, 

t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
Shane Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
Duane St, N. ¥. 





CHAS. 5. B. BENTLEY, 
Suecessor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 








for Household Decoration. 


Catalogue. 


Send 3c. for 


REWARD 


that it will 
a 


Established 1857. 









RECK. 

Etc,, from 
the face of any and every 
nay or Gent that uses 
on cleanses Malaria 






$42 Broadway, 


New 
Mention this paper. Send for circulars. 





“Your Lassie will be True,” 


Reply to, and Combined with, 


“SCOTCH LASSIE JEAN.” 


Both ballads, under one cover, with handsome litho- 
graph title, mailed for 40 cents. Liberal discount to 
Trade. Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 

Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


This Colleze is thoroughly furnished for giving a | 


superior education in College and Eclectic 
Study, and also in Music and Art. Heated by steam end 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of its enow- 
ment its charves ere unusually moderate. Send ig 
Catalogue to Rev. sl cs seis oh W. Cow xa, D. D., Pres., Elmira, N 


Courses 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a care -fal applic ration of the fine properties 
of weil - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s | Chocolate Essence for afternoon | afternoon use, 


BALLS | HEALTH PRESERVING 
Jiggy CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 

By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 

ting and comfortable corset 
y ever made is thus secured. 





Recommended by our best 


RY a as not injurious to 
¢y eto nealth. For sale by Chicago 
Ww RN Sais Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 

ARRANTED ° Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
w anted | in all parts of the vU. 8. 











The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


Tse 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 





Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 








SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE. ANTOINETTE WAVE” 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


Tt fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 








The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 








Agent in all Di of the St h and 
Intestines. 
curipiniginens SS Or 
IS justly celebrated Dietetic ap. aration, Dm 
in ed from th _ beineipally oy th LUTEN 
vee NTER FLINT 
T CEREAL, a sold pity the inven- 


tion fa an yh. Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a larre 


number of Chemists and Physicians--representir.g 


a very high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR E WTH AND PROTECTION 


lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made om animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion-- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Stren, ween ay 
an aliment in_ Fevers, age eg 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, it e Medicinal 
pn eernoll in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 











Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


)  Theunparalleled success of 

this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 







They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT cet 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 

especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
CC. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, i2 East idth s Street. | 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations, 
Senp Fon Cirourar 10 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart’s. 











IM BFYOUTE | 






| to beauty 
appears h. 


tiful, 





is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirel 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor' 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


=\SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


| Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


harmless. 
City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be bean- 


ve LAIRD'’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


Druggists everywhere. 





Dy » Chronic Diervhesa and Cholera 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTARLY PROVEN. 








PATENT READY WOUND . 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and o ataeh. 

















For Sale By t all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample bog, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. ne Siz cord thread and one 


box bobbins of 200 
23 THOMAS ST. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “new your. 





PRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Ts a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves ‘the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GUMS. 


Impure Breatn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily’ 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 








NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


ConrTalIns: 
A Frontispiece Dlustration by ABBEY; 
A Poem, is 


The Little Kings and Queens, 
By H. H., with an illustration drawn by Jess 
Curtis Surpuerp, and engraved by Cour; 
The English at the Sea-side, 
By W. H. RIDEING, illustrated by REINHART; 


Summering among the Thousand Isles, 
By E. H. ROPES, with beautifal illustrations; 
The Girls’ Sketching Camp, 
The record of a vacation spent in Maine by some 
young lady artists of New York, with characteristic 
illustrations ; 


An Old Fort, and What Came of It, 

A Sketch of Williamstown and Williams College— 
with illustrations—including a portrait of Ex-Pres- 
ident Hopkins; 


To-Morrow at Ten, 
A Newport Idyl, by Nora Perry, illustrated by Dr 
Tuvisrror; 


The Widow Lee’s Son Will, 
A Poem, by Marinus Witiert, illustrated by FRED- 
ERICKS; 


On Star Island, 


A Poem, by SARAH O. JEWETT, illustrated by 
Tuomas Monan; 


The Framing and Hanging of Pictures, 
By A. F. Oaxey, illustrated ; 
Adoniram Algeroy, 
A humorons sketch (with drawing), by W. H. Brarp; 
The Wheat Fields of the Northwest, 
By E. 8. Arwartrr; 


The German Empire, 
By Professor Hexsextr Torrie; 


Two Serial Novels: 
Anne, 


By Miss Constanor Fentmorr Woorson ; 


A Laodicean, 
By Tuomas Harpy; 


Short Stories, 


By Anntx Howetss Frtourrre and the Auruor or 
“Gemint;” 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Editor’s Easy Chair; 
Editor's Literary Record; 
Editor's Historical Record; 
Editor's Drawer. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...............+ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 


a= WARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


WALTER BUHL & C0,, 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT, MICH., 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
| Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 

Fur Caps and Gloves. 


MOSEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
y IS MARKED 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


( ». § h . 
$5 to $20 Raster stom, Semmics most fee 


















Can secure permanent employment 

Lady A ents wih good sa rd selling owe fit 
cirt an tocking Supporters, etc. a eou 

F -ee. Address Quecn City Suspend Saree, 1,0. 


$6 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portland, Maine. 











Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
SILKS AND SATINS. _A_surrs AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. O VO ROYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. © O FANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS. 9 - 


Ww 


O Unperwrar. 


~— oO _ 
LINENS. 0 0 LACES. 
C 
O 
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* JONES “, 


is) 


x 





| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
York City. | 


| 
| 

} 

———————— — ————— - | 


x x 


°°, JONES .° 


SHOES. 0 


New 





‘ O Curtery. 
Urnoratery. Oo CO CROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. oO GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS AL ‘, REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. _\VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
JONES wa isa'ss JONES 

NEW YORE. 


Marble 


SPECIALTY. 
LE BOUTILLIER & C0,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


3 Union Square, New York. 





p——-o—— TRADE MARK 
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ST THIS 


The “‘ NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ” is a new 
material possessing the lustre, softness, and 
depth of rich, solid color of the best Lyons Vel- 
vet; is very desirable, and is adapted to every 
purpose to which Silk Velvet may be applied. 

It is made in the various shades of black, and 
all the new and desirable colors, and is sold at 
as low a price as ordinary Velveteen. 

The trade-mark (represented above) is stamped 
on the back of each yard of the goods, without 
which none are genuine. 

For sale by all first-class dry goods dealers 
throughout the United States. 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON ? 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 


Author of “*Helen’s Babies,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





Mr. Habberton succeeds in drawing the picture of 
the American boy to the dot. That boy! why, we 
know him; he lived on our street, he went to our 
school, we saw him snap the marble into the mon- 
key’s mouth and stone the organ-grinder, his master, 
afterward; we went to his party, we remember his 
frequent trades, in which he always got cheated, be- 
canse *‘ whatever thing he wanted seemed so immense 
beside what he had to offer for it ;"" we knew something 
about his mental operations and his boyish conscience. 
*** Reader, if you want to become acquainted with a 
rout of healthy, living, noisy boys—if you want to get 
right back to your school-days, buy “ Paul Grayson” 
and his conundrum, read it and give it to that son of 
yours.—Alliance, Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined, Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever ts, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, NEw York. 








BEAUTY IN DRESS, 


By MISS OAKEY. 


Cloth, $1 


16mo0, oo. 





There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying it 
ont. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficalt and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable little work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefally classifies the types of women, aud gives 
receipts for a complete ontfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 

This is a choice little volume for the ladies. * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress out of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
laws of form and color. * * * Every lady should have 
it.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

If the ladies will read ‘ Beanty in Dress,” by Miss 
Oakey, they will have no good excuse for not being 
tastefully attired. * * * What the effect will be upon 
men, if women are made any more fascinating by the 
use of this volume than they are now, must be mat- 


| ter of conjecture.—Hartford Courant, 


A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure ; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oakey's suggestions are of 
great value and interest. * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an indispensable friend to every woman 
who, wisbing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, and hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey has touched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resque, blending in her work the refined taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeling for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Press. 

Miss Onkey’s book is timely, and deserves a wide 
cireulation. Every page contains some useful hints, 
and it is a capital text-book from cover to cover.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predict for it a wide- 
spread circulation.—Baltimore Gazette. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

712 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 

Outfit free. Address Taug & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


20 GOLD and SILVER, or 25 Fancy Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c, Nassau Carp Co,, Nassau, N. Y 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813 From the 
French by Mrs. Casnex Hory and Mr. Joun Livi, 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


LANDOR. By Srpney Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
ceuts. ‘The Latest Volume issued in the “‘ English 
Men of Letters.” 

Ill. 


Two New Volwmes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE'’S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wiiciam J. Rourr, A.M. 
With Engravings. Mémo, Cloth, 60 ceuts; Paper, 
40 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. Rourg, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 

IV. 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Josxru Harron. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 

Vv. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovure D. Conway. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Vi. 

FARM FESTIVALS. 3y Wint Carteron, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and *Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘** Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Liluminated Cloth, $2 00+ 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

VIL. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

VIIt. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. lémo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 


IX. 


| THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 


LEYRAND and King Louis 


XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. 


Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Parix. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PALLAIN. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

X. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunuingham Lectures for By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


1880, 


aL 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eprs Saregenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XII. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for ‘Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greeee, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain, By 
W. Pemproxe Ferrtper. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. I1L.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XTi. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XIV. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Loves Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

XV. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. ‘he Man and his Books, 
Iilustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wuiiam Howik Wyiik. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Sydney. By Groretana M. Cratk. 15 cents. 
The Neptune Vase. By Vinee W. Jounson. 20 cts. 
Ayala’s Angel. By ketuons Troutopr. 20 cents, 
The Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wir- 
L1AM Brack. With 55 Illustrations, 


20 cents, 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of “* Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


!!! By Groner H. Herworrn. $1 00. 
An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russert. 20 cts. 


A Costly Heritage. By Anion O'HaNton. 20 cents, 


Visited on the Children. By Tnro. Girt. 20 cents, 
At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Cror 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Rouerr Bucnanan. 15 centa. 
My First Offer, and other Stories. By Many Cron. 
AY. 15 cents, 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
James Rivr. 


By Water Besant and 
20 cents. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Bratr. 20 centa. 
Who was Paul Grayson ? 
lustrated. $1 00, 


By Joun Hassrrron. I)- 
Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Orrpnant. 20 cente. 

@” Hauver & Brorurns will send ann of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


any part of the 


2 Harren’s Caratogun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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THE CHEAP 
(Showing how ’Arry goes in for the Intense Eat. 
97° in the Shade.) 


Twopence I gave for my Sunshade, 
A penny I gave for my Fan, 
Threepence I paid for my Straw 
I'm a Japan-esthetic young Man! 
FACETIZ. 

Tuere is an amicable way of arranging all domestic 
disputes, if one is only willing to take a little trouble. 
Two hot tempers are not likely to make things smooth, 
especially when it is the fashion to be extremely polite 
to strangers, even when they are offensive, and to be 
cross to one’s own, even when they try to be agreeable. 

“How do you get on with your wife nowadays ?” 
was the question asked on one of the boulevards. 

“ Splendidly,” was the reply; ‘* we have just discov- 
ered a secret, and it works admirably.” 

* And pray what is it?” was the next question. 

“Why, yon see,” was the reply, “‘ my wife and I are 
never at home at the same time. When she comes in, 
I go out; and when I come in, she goes out, The 
plan works admirably, and we are both very happy.” 


crumenanijiiesems 

“Dennis, my boy, come home and dine with me, 
though I've only a piece of roast beef with potatoes to 
offer you.” 

“No apology,” replied Dennis; ‘* I'll come with plea- 
sure. It’s the dinner that I should have had at home 
—barrin’ the beef.” 

* You are fond of music, colonel ?” 

Covonen. “Music? Aw—yes, I think I may say I 
like—aw—noise of—of any kind.” 


cncramnaiijvomnesines 

“My deceased grandfather, sir, was the most polite 
man in the world. He was making a voyage, and the 
boat sank. My grandfather was just on the point of 
drowning. He got his head above water for once, took 
off his hat, and said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, will you 
please excuse me ?’ and down he went.” 

—_—_—_—>——— 

An auctioneer in a country town being puzzled how 
to describe a picture in the catalogue, asked an ama- 
tevr if he knew by whom it was painted. “ No doubt 
about its being a Van Danube,” replied he. And as 
Van Danube it was entered in the catalogue, and sub- 
sequently offered for sale by the innocent auctioneer. 


nagar 

* Any letter for me ?’’ asked a young lady of a post- 
mistress in a country town, 

** No,” was the reply. 

“Strange,” said the young lady aloud to herself as 
she turned away. 

“ Nothing strange about it,” cried the postmistress, 
through the delivery window, “ You ain’t answered 
tue last letter he writ ye.” 


AESTHETIC SWELL. 


Thermometer 


Forrin made— 


HARPER 
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“THE SERVAN 


on? You're off soon, 1 suppose?” 
CoacHMAN. “ Well, no; 


the Month, and then we shall have the ‘Ouse to ourselves, and—we shall see 
[His lady making her appearance—iacet ! 


somethink of yer, perhaps ?”’ 





Ts.” 


FooTMan out oF Livery (to coachman). “ Well, Smithers, how are you getting 


I’m a-goin’ to send our People ‘abroad’ at the end o’ 
£ 





THE THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE 
LEFT UNSAID. 
Geniat Host (meaning to plead for poor Fenkins, who has 
complained that he can't find a partner). “ Let me introduce Mr. 
Jenkins to you, Miss Jones. I’m sure your Card can’t be full!” 


ONE OF 
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It wasn’t ner Favit.—The girl who was locked in 
her Jover’s arms for three hours explains that it wasn’t 
her fault. She said he forgot the combination. 

nttilintoalge Siaaped 


A vagrant who had been fined regularly every week 
for begging, requested the magistrate to fine him by 
the year at a reduced rate. 

—_—>—— 

A Japanese student newly arrived in this country 
thought we were all doctors, because everybody took 
lis hand and asked after his health, 

enestanniliilictatinees 

Before marriage a girl frequently calls her intended 
“her treasure,” but when he becomes her husband she 
looks upon him as her “ treasurer.” 

cceniengeitel@emminenon 

Not long ago a new railway was opened in the High- 
tH) lands. A Highlander named Donald heard of it, and 
( bought a ticket for the first excursion. The train was 
v 2h about half the distance to the next station, when a col- 
a4 lision took place, and poor Donald was thrown uncere- 
g moniously into a park. After recovering his senses, 
‘ he made the best of his way home, when the neighbors 
Es asked him how he liked his ride. “Oh,” replied Don- 
ald, “I liked it fine; but they had an awfu’ quick way 
in puttin’ me oot.” 

A gentleman interceded with Bishop Blomfield for 
2 one of his clergymen, who was often arrested for debt, 
but was a very talented and eloquent man, “ In short, 





r 

















ne my lord, he is quite a St. Paul.” ; 
“Yes,” replied the bishop, “he has been in prisons 
oft.” 

—_—_>——_ 


A person once said to a father, whose son was noted 
for laziness, that he thought his son was very much 
| afraid of work. ‘“* Afraid of work!” replied the father. 
\ “Not at all. He will lie down and go to sleep close by 
; the side of it.” 

Precoorovs.—That was a clever boy who, when he 
was given five shillings to dig up his aunt’s garden, hid 
a two-shilling piece in it, and told all the boys in the 
neighborhood. The next morning the ground was 
pulverized two feet deep. 


When a bishop was commending Dryden’s transla- 
tion of Virgil, Lord Chesterfield observed : ** The origi- 








ZESTHETIC DRESS.--1. THE UNDERDONE: 
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nal is truly excellent, but everything suffers by trans- 


PEOPLE’S IDEA OF IT. lation—except a bishop.” 
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ZESTHETIC DRESS. 


2. THE OVERDONE, AS SOME PEOPLE 
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AESTHETIC DRESS,—3. THE HAPPY MEDIUM: WHAT WE HOPE FOR. 











